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Whither Recreation? 


What public recreation stands for, what 
it has achieved, and what its troublesome 
problems are will be frankly faced in five 
days’ of penetrating analysis and criticism 
by recreation leaders and outside experts 


at Atlantic City, October 6-11, 1930. 

It’s the 
Seventeenth National 
Recreation Congress! 

Can you afford to miss it? Write now 
for information to IT. E. Rivers, Secre- 


tary, Recreation Congress Committee, 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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World at Play 


Boston Takes an Important Step.—Con- 
sistent with Boston’s celebration of three hundred 
years of progress is the step taken by His Honor, 
Mayor Curley, and William P. Long, Chairman 
of the Boston Park Commission, in doubling this 
yeal the summet playground leadership of the 
Park Department and greatly extending the scope 
of its program. The program, which was sub- 
mitted by Community Service of Boston and 
which will be handled directly through its office, 
is the second real step in a campaign to center 
the responsibility for recreation leadership in the 
Boston Park Department. The first step was the 
organization of competitive sports on a large 
scale, and now, with the introduction of a pro- 


gram of more varied activities, it is hoped that 
the capacity for Park Department leadership will 
be much further demonstrated. With the accep- 


tance of this program Boston’s reputation for 


growth and expansion in the field of organized 


11 


recreation will be 


greatly increased, and the ulti- 
mate objective of year round program with an 
appropriation in some degree proportionate to 
the needs of the citizens of Boston’s numerous 
congested districts, seems closer at hand than it 


has for twenty years 


Boys’ and Girls’ Day in Sport.—In May the 
ission of York, Pennsylvania, 
conducted a Boys’ and Girls’ Week. May third, 


Recreation Com 


Boys’ and Girls’ Day in Sports, was full of inter- 
est for the younger generation of the city. There 
were track and field events for boys’ clubs and 
for boys in senior and junior high schools and ele- 
mentary schools. Girls, too, had their track and 
held ever ind in addition a volley ball tourna- 


ment, while both boys and girls entered events in 
tennis, archery and swimming and competed in a 
\n airplane contest in two 


marble tournament 


divisions was a part of the program. 


Boys Leadership Courses.—During the past 
winter the Boys’ Work Committee of the Rotary 
Club of Cleveland presented two courses in boy 
leadership. One, designed for boys’ club leaders, 
consisted of seven meetings held once a week. At 
each session there was a presentation of some 
phase of the subject by leaders in the movement 
followed by round table discussions and demon- 
strations of games, arts and crafts. There was 
a registration of 207 at this course. A second 
course, devoted to the Art of Helping, was com- 
posed of six lectures for men interested in social 
problems of the boy. 


Recreation Day Completes Boys’ Week.— 
As the concluding event of Boys’ Week, fathers 
and sons of Los Angeles joined in a day’s frolic 
at every municipal playground and recreation cen- 
ter of the city. Baseball games, stunt nights and 
exhibitions brought sons and dads together, and 
there were a number of special events of interest. 
lor the first time in the history of model airplanes 
a night outdoor meet was staged, and tiny minia- 
ture planes soared aloft dropping smoke screens, 
bombs and parachutes. In the afternoon many 
fathers watched their boys compete in track meets, 
bicycle races and similar events. In the evening, 
at Arroyo Seco Playground, came the opening of 
Playland, consisting of a miniature steel plant, 
model roller coaster, electric train and other 
mechanical toys, all assembled by the boys. 


Girls’ Week in East Chicago.—The Depart- 
ment of Community Recreation of East Chicago, 
Indiana, conducted in April a highly successful 
Girls’ Week. Cooperating with the Department 
were the women’s clubs of East Chicago and 
Indiana Harbor and the churches of the city. 
The subjects, to each of which a day was devoted, 
were The Girl and Her Books, The Girl and Her 
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Health 1 | ition, The Girl and 
Her M 1 Her Home, The Girl 
and Hey nt 1 The Girl and Her 


Church 


Conference.— Discussion 


A Girl Le ] 


and demonst1 ibined in the conference 
for girl lead r six evenings in May under 
the aus] lin ennsylvania, Public 
Recreatio1 | EK thel Bowers, of the 
staff of the opened the institute with 


a presentati | objectives of a pro- 


gram of at! rirls and women. ‘Through- 
out the course | were discussions of methods 
of building uy mal program, of organizing 
afi evening's p1 1 and of maintaining interest 
in activities ments entering into success- 
ful girl leade1 re analyzed and there were 
practical demonstrations of games and dances. 


400 Girls in Play Day.—Edythe Saylor, of 


Alabama Col tes that one of the largest 


play days « eld in the South was conducted 
April 17-19 ma College when 416 girls 
from thirty-s gh schools of the state came 
together for tl ; of play. The program in- 


cluded mass as Progressive Dodge 


fall, Club St: End Ball, a supper hike 


to the college camp with an Easter egg hunt and 
stunts, team ¢ as basketball, bat ball and 
baseball, challens | stunts of all sorts, recrea- 
tional swimming | a stunt track meet. The 
girls were d to four color teams, regard- 
less of the sc rom which they came. Each 
color group e1 | one to four teams in each 
event. At the « f the three days of playing 
together, arm bat n the Alabama College colors 
were given to t rls on the victorious color 
teams. 


An Overnight Hike.—Sixty-four Reading, 


Pennsylvania, git oyed a week end at Camp 
Adahi, at Hamburg, May 17-18, when the Public 
Recreation Department conducted an overnight 
hike for them 1 girl paid $1.50 to cover bus 


transportation, lodging and three meals 


at camp. The ought their own blankets 
and toilet articl iping, stunts and a council 
fire made up time the girls will not soon 


rorget. 


An Enjoyable Staff Conference.—The Park 
and Recreatiot mmission of Charlotte, North 
Carolina, from M th to June Ist held a three- 


day camp confere1 yf staff leaders at a beauti- 
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ful camp about 110 miles from Charlotte. At this 
conference the staff responsible for spring play- 
grounds and those taking charge of the summer 
work came together to confer on plans and learn 
new games and activities. A most enjoyable time 


was combined with periods of instruction. 


Young Married Couples’ Club.—The Young 
Married Couples’ Club of Detroit, eight years old, 
now has 700 members in which almost every state 
in the Union and several foreign countries are 
represented. More than fifty percent of the mem- 
bers come from small towns and villages—people 
who feel most keenly the loneliness of a big city. 
On Monday night the husbands bowl; so do the 
wives. On Friday night the husbands have gym- 
nasium classes and the wives go to a motion pic- 
ture show together. On Sunday noon there is a 
religious meeting which both husbands and wives 
attend. In addition there are plays, music, golf, 
tennis and child welfare activities. Many commit- 
tees are busy planning programs and searching out 
new members. 


Archery Association is Organized.—An 
Archery Association is the latest organization to 
be fostered by the Westchester County Recreation 
Commission, the association having been formed 
at a meeting of archery enthusiasts held on May 
30th. A tournament was scheduled for June. 


What Pittsburgh High School Seniors 
Read.—An indication of the taste in books of the 
average boy and girl is to be found in No. 1, Vol- 
ume II, of the School Betterment Studies which 
reports the results of a study made by the Henry 
C. Frick Educational Commission of Pittsburgh. 
A questionnaire sent the pupils of eleven high 
schools as they were about to graduate asked them 
to do two things—to name the books they had 
read and enjoyed in senior high school and to name 
the books they had read in this period which they 
had not enjoyed. The twenty-five books which 
were found to be most popular included a list any 
group of readers might be proud to have recom- 
mended. In order of their popularity they are: 
Tale of Two Cities, Macbeth, Silas Marner, Ivan- 
hoe, Merchant of Venice, Henry Esmond, Lady of 
the Lake, Ben Hur, Treasure Island, David Cop- 
perfield, The Crisis, Oliver Twist, Julius Caesar, 
House of Seven Gables, The Virginian, Pride and 
Prejudice, Les Miserables, Jane Eyre, Ramona, 
She Stoops to Conquer, Wings, Bridge of San 
Luis Rey, We, Three Musketeers. 
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Industrial 


THE 


Well Deserved Award.—Stephen Schwartz 


an apothecary, but arthritis 
For three years he walked 


ym his home in Brooklyn to the 


ral blocks to the workroom, 
Such optimism so 1m- 
Finley that he declared, “I 
to my friends who walk a 
r, and I think Schwartz de- 
(fort he makes in getting to 
is.’ The medal bears a re- 
with a stride that shows no 
nd is inscribed “A la Sainte 
himself later presented this 
wartz at the Sheltered Work- 


Recreation in Wilkes Barre.— 


' 
Store mplover 


;’ Association fostered by the 


‘ecreation Association of Wy- 
nnsylvania, is now in its eighth 


sees an increase in interest. 


1929 in 


ts joined hands in 


WORLD 
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contributing to the Association and in encourag- 
ing their employees to participate. Many of these 
firms went still further and made moderate appro- 
priations to defray the bowling alley, basketball 
and other costs for their employees. This was 
particularly true where girls were the participants, 

The Association is supported by these contribu- 
tions of the member firms and by the registration 
fees of participants. During the past year the 
participants paid eighty-three percent of the total 
cost, the employers, seventeen percent. Those 
taking part in the program spent an average of 
$1.42 per person. Bowling for men and women, 
baseball, basketball, swimming and social events 


are proving most popular. 


To Train Song Leaders.—The Playground 
and Recreation Department of Los Angeles is 
holding weekly classes for the training of group 
directors. Representatives of service 
clubs, women’s clubs, industrial groups and similar 


singing 


organizations have shown themselves eager to have 
instruction in song leading. 





STEPHEN SCHWARTZ RECEIVES HIs MEDAL 
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A Mayor’s Confession of Faith.—The de- 


velopment of parks and playgrounds is one of the 


most important duties of the Los Angeles city 


government, according to the statement of Mayor 


Porter to the City Playground and Recreation 


Commission. “I consider the Department of 


j 


Playground and 
of Parks the twe 


Recreation and the Department 
) most interesting branches of the 
city administration,’ said the mayor, ‘‘and favor 
helping their work along wherever possible.” The 


statement showed 


that the mayor maintained his 
pre-election views of last year when he stated, 
“It shall be 


urge that suitabl 


earnest endeavor as mayor to 
irrangements be made to care 


for the recreat and play life of our citizens, 


believing nothing more beneficial both morally and 


physically than the providing of supervised play 
and recreational activities.” 
Developments in Yonkers.—Mayor John J. 
Fogarty has announced his plan to provide play 
space for child in the congested areas of the 
city. The p1 is to cover a two years’ pro- 
gram at an 
000. This 


expensive property in 


liture of approximately $500,- 
s to be used for purchasing in- 
crowded sections—sites 
which are eit ndeveloped or are at the pres- 
re or less dilapidated buildings 

demolished. It is the mayor’s 


ent occupied 
which can re 
purpose to have the playgrounds available for the 
use of children ler fourteen years of age. The 
funds necessai the undertaking will be pro- 


vided through a bond issue. 


Physical Education Curriculum in Profes- 
fessional Schools.—The 
Curriculum 


committee on the 
139 Institutions Preparing 
Teachers of P al Education in the United 
States, 1929, 


begun at the 


presented the report of its study 
nimous request of the delegates 
in attendancs successive conferences called 


by the Unit Commissioner of Education. 


The results t study will have great value 
in the field o ical education. Of the 232 
institutions rey ented, 139 returned data suffi- 


cient for inclusion in the study which gives de- 
tailed informat bout the hours required in all 
courses in each of the institutions. The analysis 
of these rep rms the basis for the commit- 
tee’s recommendations which are an important 


part of the Copies of the study may be 


secured through Dr. McCurdy, International 
Y. M. C. A. College, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
$5.00. 
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The Bulls and Bears in Conflict.—The Bulls 
and the Bears have again renewed their famous 
competition. This time, however, the field of 
battle will not be the stock market but the base- 
ball diamond and the competition will be free! 
It all came about through the recent organization 
of the Los Angeles Stock Exchange Institute into 
baseball leagues, the Wolves and the Bears, by 
the Municipal Sports Division of the Playground 
and Recreation Department. Not to be outdone 
by the brokers, bankers, too, will play in their 
own baseball league this season. This, also, has 
been organized by the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Department. 


Pontiac’s Negro Basketball League.—Dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays a young colored man 
dropped in at the recreation office in Pontiac, 
Michigan, and asked to see the Director of Rec- 
reation. He said there were a number of young 
colored men who would like an opportunity of 
playing basketball. The Recreation Department 
arranged to furnish leadership and equipment, the 
Board of Education agreed to supply a gymna- 
sium without charge, and the stage was set! 
About thirty players turned out for the first meet- 
ing, and the group was asked to select four of 
the best players. Each of these players was then 
designated as a captain and chose in rotation an 
equal number of players. In this way the better 
players were divided among the four teams. Two 
of the group asked to serve as officials, while 
another volunteered to keep score. A schedule 
was drawn up, rules agreed to, and the season 
was on. At the close of the basketball season the 
activity had become so popular that the group 
asked to continue their organization in a series 


of indoor baseball games. 


Testing Out Basketball Officials.—To pro- 
vide qualified basketball officials the Westchester 
County Recreation Commission has organized a 
committee to be known as the Westchester County, 
New York, Board of Approved Basketball Offi- 
cials. Under its auspices two examinations have 
been held open to all residents in the county in- 
terested in the game. Candidates were asked to 
pass a written examination of fifty questions on 
basketball rules. They were then given a prac- 


tical test by the examining committee. 


Maywood’s Play Leaders Corps.—The 
school division of the Maywood, Illinois, Play- 
ground and Recreation Department has organized 
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a play leaders corps in the schools of the city, 
one boy and one girl being appointed by the teach- 
er for each twelve pupils in the room. This ap- 
pointment is subject to the permission of the 
parents and the approval of the recreation direc- 
tor. Only those physically able and mentally cap- 
able of keeping up their school work are ap- 
pointed. Members of the corps are selected 
because of their fitness and not as a favor or 
reward. 
the requirements state, “but they should have 
the respect of their playmates and be able to hold 
it. They must be able to learn easily, obey quick- 
ly and serve willingly.” Members of the corps 
are required to assist the teachers in the leader- 
ship of activities during the recreation period. 
To prepare for their responsibilities they attend 


They need not be gymnasts or athletes, 


regular instruction classes. 


Of Mutual Benefit.—Increasing interest is be- 
ing shown in the results of recreation among na- 
tive born children of foreign born parentage in 
An outstanding example of work of 
The advantages are 
not confined entirely to these children as it is more 
and more evident that the foreign born groups 
are making a real contribution to American rec- 


America. 
this sort is Cleveland, Ohio. 


reation, and not only in Cleveland but in Boston, 
Perth Amboy and other cities where special at- 
tention has been given to this phase of recreation 
work. There are evidences not only of real serv- 
ice to this group, but of the broadening and en- 
richment of the program which comes from new 
ideas, methods and games originating overseas. 
A round table conference was recently held by 
the Y. W. C. A. on recreation for the native born 
children of foreign parentage in America, at- 
tended by ninety persons who represented many 
different nationalities. One of the outstanding 
impressions was the possibility of mutual ex- 
change of cultures which not only brings some- 
thing of value to American recreation but a pleas- 
ing opportunity to foreign speaking people to 
make a contribution which is of educational value 
and furnishes a link between the old country and 


the new 


The Hobby Fair in Alton.—During national 
Boys’ Week, April 27-29, the Alton, Illinois, De- 
Molay Alumni and the Alton Playground Com- 
mission conducted a hobby show in which were 
exhibited the things made or collected by boys 
and girls between the ages of nine and eighteen, 
things made or collected by father, son, mother 
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or daughter and things made or collected by an 
organization. Division I of the fair was desig- 
nated as “Industry,” and under this were grouped 
handcraft, technical articles such as radio, air- 
planes, and any kind of electrical or mechanical 
devices. This division also included art, mechan- 
ical and architectural drawing and cameracraft. 
Division II included domestic science and cook- 
ing while Division III was devoted to collection. 
Under this classification were listed natural his- 
tory specimens, aquariums, fishing, coins, medals 
and badges, stamps and seals, archaeology, ethnol- 
ogy, history and curios. 


A Sand Modeling Exhibit.—A sand model- 
ing exhibit was one of the outstanding features 
of the summer playground work in Winona, Min- 
nesota, which is conducted by the Playground 
Association of which C. B. Tearse is president. 
Five stages in the development of Winona, one of 
them the Indian period, were represented in sand, 
‘ach playground working out one stage. The 
lantern parade was another interesting feature. 
The lanterns were made by the children out of 
cracker boxes, attractively decorated and painted. 


Indoor Centers in Pasadena.—The city of 
Pasadena, California, has four indoor recreation 
centers, three of which are in Central Park. There 
is a Tourist Club building available for members 
of the tourist organization, numbering about 190. 
Here members and their friends play checkers, 
dominoes, chess and other indoor games. ‘The 
Roque Club building houses the members of the 
Roque Club, for whom eight courts are pro- 
vided, and there is also a club house for mem- 
bers of the Bowling Green Club. The fourth 
center is the municipal golf club house which 
offers all facilities pertaining to this activity. 


Extra Curricular Activities in North 
Dakota.—The Loyola Digest states that about 
seventy-three per cent of the teachers in certain 
high schools in North Dakota studied, were 
found to be supervising extra curricular activi- 
ties. The activities appearing most frequently 
were athletics, dramatics, music, public speaking, 
publications, literary societies. 


Cooperation and a Skating Rink.—The Vil- 
lage Council of Grosse Pointe, Michigan, and 
the Neighborhood Club have found cooperation 
the best solution of their problem of providing 
adequate skating facilities. Together the two 
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groups have developed a rink 150’x150’ on 
the grounds of the Club. Last winter the Coun- 
cil bore the expense of the maintenance of the 
rink and the salary of the supervisor. The 
Neighborhood Club lighted the rink and furnished 
a warm dressing room for the skaters in the club 


house. 


Working Together in Jacksonville—The 


Playground a Recreation Board of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, has entered into an agreement with 
the Board of |] cation whereby the Recreation 
Board will have the use of school facilities under 
a definite arrangement with a minimum of ex- 


pense includit iyment of janitor service and 


lighting. The reation Department is permit- 
ted to charge ents held in the school build- 
ing and in nstances ten per cent of the 
gross proceeds turned over to the school de- 
partment. TI! the same amount collected 
from activite n by the schools on facilities 


controlled b Recreation Department, such 


as the stadiut ! ithletic fields. 

Bird Charts e Audubon Society calls at- 
tention to the fact that the conservation of our 
national resources is necessary if America is to 


thrive, and sugge: that bird charts are a valua- 


ble agency in teaching this. Such charts, colored, 
and accompanied by booklets giving short life his- 
tories of the birds pictured, may be secured from 


the Society at 66 Newbury Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Spe rates are allowed for charts 


purchased in quantities 


Reporting Progress.—Daniel M. Davis, Re- 
creation Executive in Wilmette, Illinois, has com- 


piled an interesting statement for the Playground 


and Recreation B | in which he has shown the 
growth of the work by presenting in one list the 
activities conducted the first year of the Board’s 
work and in cond the activities for 1929- 
1930. Mr. D first compares the athletic ac- 
tivities showing the number of teams, players and 
games. The list of summer playground activities 
for 1926-27 | 1929-30 show a most gratifying 


growth as do school activities, special occasions 
and adult activiti There is also a table of 


growth in att 


Volunteers Carry On.—Two years ago a 
committee from the Parent-Teacher Association 
of Tallulah, Lot na, a village of about 1,500 


tds 
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people, put into operation a plan to provide recrea- 
tional activities for the children during the sum- 
mer months. This committee, known as the Chil- 
dren’s Hour Committee, conducts activities one 
afternoon a week for six weeks. Through its 
work the children are able to withdraw books 
from the school library and there is a short pro- 
gram in the auditorium of the high school. At 
each meeting the children are divided into age 
groups for storytelling and handcraft, the latter 
being given by the home demonstration agent. 
Games are played in the school yard. At the end 
of last year’s season an entertainment was given 
at night, a small fee being charged adults. The 
money raised was used to defray expenses and 
to purchase books for the grade rooms of the 
school. All the leadership is given by volunteers. 


Negro Choruses in Florida.—The high cost 
of hiring halls resulted in an outdoor setting for 
the concert presented on May 15th by a huge 
chorus of colored citizens of Jacksonville, Florida. 
Durkee Field, one of the city’s baseball parks, was 
used. The audience was seated in the grandstand 
and a large stage with seats for the singers was 
erected in front of the stage. Both grand stand 
and stage were brilliantly lighted. The chorus, 
promoted by the Jacksonville Playground and 
Recreation Board, was made up of 500 Negroes, 
aided by five soloists. The Edward Waters Col- 
lege band of twenty-five instruments launched the 
concert with an overture. It was the largest and 
most successful affair ever given by the colored 
citizens of the city. 

The Department of Public Playgrounds and 
Recreation of Orlando, has organized a Negro 
community chorus which holds two rehearsals 
each week in one of the school auditoriums where 


concerts are given by the chorus. 


The Cincinnati Choristers Club.—To give 
young people who love music an opportunity to 
sing, and to make it possible for them to meet one 
another and enjoy social activities, the Public 
Recreation Commission of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
organized the Choristers Club composed of young 
men and women from the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., 
and residents of similar boarding homes in the city. 
The club meets two hours for rehearsal every 
Friday night and afterwards there is dancing until 
eleven o’clock. On May 16th the Choristers gave 
their first concert assisted by two soloists. Most 
of the songs presented by the Choristers were se- 


lections from Schubert’s music. 





ti 
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Dalton’s First Music Memory Contest.— 
Dalton, Massachusetts, a community of less than 
5,000 people, this year conducted its first music 
memory contest under the leadership of the Com- 
munity Recreation Association and there were 
forty-two preliminary concerts during the six 
weeks preliminary period with an attendance of 
1,709 at the concerts. Fifty-eight people par- 
ticipated in the finals. 

May Day in Parsons.—May Day in Parsons, 
Kansas, is a real community play day. The schools 
and business houses are closed and the streets 
roped off for several central city blocks. Police- 
men, firemen and groups of all kinds join in the 
celebration for which the entire town turns out, 
the children vying with the other groups for cos- 
tume recognition. Parsons is one of the towns 
where country folks and city folks play together 
and in the parade this year were horses, cows and 
other country stock. The Katy Railroad furnished 
its hundred piece band for the occasion, and this, 
with five other bands made the parade a gay event. 
May pole dances concluded the parades and there 
were eighteen poles around which 300 children 


danced. 


Hibbing’s Junior Olympiade.—From May 
5th to May 3lst the Hibbing, Minnesota, Recrea- 
tion Department held its Junior Olympiade, the 
events including—for boys, bicycle races, cricket, 
horseshoe ringer and stilt contest ; for girls, bicycle 
races, rope skipping, roller skating and jackstone 
tournament. The classifications included Midget 
Boys—under fifty-four inches; Junior Boys—un- 
der sixty inches; Intermediate boys—under sixty- 
six inches; Senior Boys—over sixty-six inches ; 
Junior Girls—under sixty inches and Senior Girls 
—over sixty inches. 

Awards were made on a point basis, one point 
being allowed for entry in each event. Five, three 
and one points were given the first, second and 
third place winners in each district for each event. 
The boy or girl having the highest number of 
points in each classification in the four events 
was awarded a medal. 


Athletics in Reading.—Fifty-five industrial 
teams and thirty-seven American Legion teams 





have been organized up to date by the Department 
of Public Playgrounds and Recreation of Read- 
ing and the program is expanding rapidly. The 
organization of diamond ball leagues has been 
started. 
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A Soft Ball League for Juniors.—Pontiac 
boys under fifteen years of age are the gainers 
by the decision of the Department of Recreation 
to organize a soft ball league which is playing 
every Saturday morning. The Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, cooperating in the plans, is furnishing 
bats and balls, and the Varsity Club of the high 
school is providing volunteer leaders and officials. 
The games are played on six school grounds in 
various sections of the city, each ground having 
two teams, one in the American League, the other 
in the National League. One team plays at home 
and the other away, alternating each week in this 
schedule. At the end of the season the winner 
of each league will play for the championship. 

The boys are enthusiastic over the program. 
More than twenty were on hand at each ground 
for the opening game and the attendance has in- 
creased each week. 


Elmira’s Knot Hole Gang.—The City Recre- 
ation Commission and the Elmira baseball club 
have organized a knot hole gang for boys be- 
tween the ages of ten and fifteen years. Mem- 
bership in the organization entitles the boys to 
attend all baseball games free of charge. The boys 
have their separate stands with a supervisor in 
charge. 


A Roller Skating Tournament in Dayton, 
Ohio.—There was a registered entry list of 293 
boys and girls in Dayton’s first city-wide tourna- 
ment with its events for juniors (ten years and 
under) ; intermediates (ten to fourteen years) ; 
and seniors (fourteen to eighteen years). Each 
participant competed in an average of five events. 
One of the widest streets at one of the city’s most 
centrally located playgrounds was roped off and 
much interest was aroused. Red, blue and white 
ribbons were awarded winners for first, second 
and third places and the winner in each group re- 
ceived a small loving cup. 


A Tin Can Parade.—A rather unique feature 
used in Knoxville, Tennessee, was the tin can 
parade which opened Clean-Up Week directed by 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce. A show was 
given for boys, with fifteen tin cans tied together 
the charge for admission. Two hundred and eighty 
white boys and 400 Negro boys took part. Ap- 
proximately 6000 cans moved in the parade which 
was led by motorcycle policemen followed by a 
big tin can five feet high made out of paper in 
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which a man walked. Then came the mayor, the 
head of the Chamber of Commerce and the bands. 
Members of the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
who paraded wore white gloves and carried 


brooms, rakes and shovels. 


Long Beach Dedicates Its Recreation 
Park.—Dedication of the major Recreation Park 
at Long Beach, California, was the occasion for 
a celebration and demonstration unusually elab- 
orate. There were twenty-eight events in the 
demonstration in which several thousand took part 
—among them kite flying and junior aircraft tour- 
naments, a doll parade, a pet show, a pageant and 
such events as tennis, archery, bowling on the 
green, aquatic sports, a cross country relay race 
and volley ball, hockey, football and _ baseball 
matches. Exhibits of handcraft and art added 
to the interest of the event. A picnic conducted 
by the Parent-Teacher Association emphasized the 
social features of the dedication. 

The park of approximately 400 acres offers 
every facility for water sports with miles of still 
water for boating and bathing. Other facilities 
include an eighteen-hole golf course, a large arena 
for major sports, with supplementary fields, a 
beautiful outdoor theatre, a community club house 
costing approximately $50,000 and an area for 
picnicking wit! 
than 5,000 peopl 


tables and equipment for more 

[here are also tennis courts, 
long bowling greens, an archery site, a horseshoe 
pitching center and a playground for small chil- 
dren. An interesting feature is the bird sanctuary 
and there is a densely wooded area for nature 
craft study with huts and equipment for Boy 
Scouts and sin organizations. The entire area 
is being adequately landscaped and_beautified. 
Five full-time recreation workers will conduct 
the recreation program and will see that those 
coming to the park are given every opportunity 
to enjoy the unusual facilities provided. 


Park Developments in Knoxville.—Sterchi 


Park in Knoxville, Tennessee, originally an amuse- 
ment park established by the electric railway com- 
pany, has been purchased by the city for $100,000 
and will be used as a large play field. It will con- 
tain picnic grounds, provision for camping parties 


and a log cabin Che park, which contains about 
sixty-five acres, has buildings which will be used 
in the winter time for bowling, tennis and indoor 
golf. The city is also developing Tyson McGehee 
Park, a track of 
by Mrs. Tyson 


land of twenty-eight acres given 
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A Society for Preserving Open Spaces.— 
There is in England an organization known as 
the “Commons, Open Spaces and Footpaths Pres- 
ervation Society,’ the functions of which are in- 
dicated by the title. The April, 1930, Journal of 
the Society reveals an interest in regional plan- 
ning, in national parks, in the preservation of park 
areas and “commons” from encroachment, “plac- 
ing on a firm and secure basis the public enjoy- 
ment of the coastline,’ to rescue areas which are 
“still unbuilt upon and more or less in their nat- 
ural condition of beauty from being absorbed by 
the spread of development.” Through publicity 
and the securing of general legislation, and 
through public activities adapted to particular sit- 
uations and through securing general interest in 
particular problems in these various fields the So- 
ciety is serving the outdoor life of England. 


A Negro Recreation Center in Lancaster.— 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, has a new center for 
Negroes in the Cristus Attucks Recreation Center 
and Community House. At the formal dedication 
of the center the mayor made a plea for the co- 
operation of all local agencies in the support of the 
center. A survey will be made to obtain more in- 
formation about the needs of colored children and 
to provide facts which will help in the organiza- 
tion of clubs among the various age groups. 


Foundling Hospital Site Becomes a Play- 
ground.—The former site of the historic Found- 
ling Hospital of London, made famous by Charles 
Dickens in his novel, Little Dorrit, was last sum- 
mer used as a playground by the children of its ex- 
ceedingly congested neighborhood. It is now pro- 
posed at a cost of £2,500 to be raised by voluntary 
subscription, to recondition the three dilapidated 
buildings for use in the coming season as a nur- 
sery, nursery school and quarters for Girl Guides 
and Boy Scouts. Lord Rothermere’s option on 
this nine acre tract in central London, toward the 
purchase of which for child welfare purposes he 
has offered to contribute £100,000, will expire on 
June 30, 1931. Until that time the various child 
welfare organizations which have the enterprise in 
charge are hoping to make arrangements for girls’ 
and boys’ clubs, play centers, open air classes, 
school gardens, and organized games for the 
schools of the district in addition to the activities 
mentioned. 


The Denver Plan. 
of study the Denver Planning Commission has 


After nearly four years 





pt 
m 
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presented its report, embracing the three funda- 
mental elements of a complete city plan—an ade- 
quate and efficient major street layout, a compre- 





hensive system of city parks with a number of 
boulevards, and complete provision for recrea- 
The proposed plan in its devel- 
opment of recreation facilities calls for thirty- 


tional activities. 


three major district recreation centers, each with 
a theoretical radius of three-quarters mile but in 
reality bounded by natural lines such as railways, 
traffic thoroughfares or rivers. Each district is to 
have a completely equipped playground as its cen- 
ter of activities and grouped around this a num- 
ber of smaller play spaces that are subsidiary to 
the center and controlled from it. Provision is 
made in the plan for 202 auxiliary playgrounds 
none of them containing less than an acre of land. 
It is proposed to make use of existing building 


equipment and facilities as far as possible. 


The Minneapolis Report.—The annual report 
of the Recreation Department of the Board of 
Park Commissioners of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
tells of a growth along all lines in 1929. Thirty- 
one playgrounds served 1,577,780 people 





an in- 
crease of more than six percent over 1928. Dur- 
ing 1929 the organization of a municipal rifle club 
was a new feature in the municipal athletic pro- 
gram whose activities included basketball, volley 
ball, soccer football, speed skating, tennis, skiing, 
baseball, American football and ice hockey. <A 
commercial golf league was another new activity 
and in 1929 there were fourteen teams. Through 
the work of the Department for Women and Girls 
there were organized thirty-six teams in diamond 
ball, twenty-four in volley ball, thirty-one in bowl- 
ing and twenty-six in basketball, fourteen of these 
being settlement teams. Two women’s golf clubs 
were organized with a membership of seventy-two 
girls. ‘Tennis lessons were given to 210 women 
and girls while seventy-three girls enjoyed archery 
and twenty-two met in competition in riflery. 
Non-competitive and social recreation were popu- 
lar features of the program, hiking being out- 
standing, and winter sports and special events 
were prominent in the winter list of activities. 
The bathing season was the best in a number of 
years, 264,067 people using the four bath houses. 


A Problem Solved.—The Problem: What to 
do with the unsightly lot at the back of the filling 
station at Columbus, Indiana, so as to make it 


attractive as well as useful. 


The Solution: The lot was given to the Colum- 
bus Horseshoe Club which put up its equipment, 
staked off the grounds and erected low guard 
rails. The Shell organization which owns the sta- 
tion painted the poles, rails and fences and planted 
flowers and shrubbery. The final touch was the 
installation of electric lights making it possible for 
the horseshoe pitchers to play at night. The 
horseshoe grounds are now one of the show places 
of Columbus. 


Unit Costs of Playgrounds.—The Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of Wyoming 
Valley, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, in its annual 
report for 1929 presents some important unit 
costs. The average cost per playground for ten 
weeks was $701; average weekly cost for forty- 
two playgrounds, $2,944; playground cost per 
capita of population, $.1015; playground cost per 
unit of attendance, each visit of every child to a 
playground all summer, $.032; cost for each child 
using playgrounds the entire summer, $.35. 





American Legion at Work.—Five major 
projects have been chosen by the American Legion 
for the work this year, according to Mr. Russell 
Cook, Director of the Americanism Commission. 
These five projects are—playgrounds; baseball ; 
safety; Boy Scouts; aviation marking. Surely 
this is a worth while program, with three of these 
projects at least partly related to play for children. 


For Those Who Like to Paste.—The Nor- 
man Remington Company, Charles Street at Mul- 
berry, Baltimore, has issued an envelope entitled 
“Umake”’ Poster Flags of the Nations containing 
cards with outlines of flags of twelve nations and 
colored paper which the child cuts and pastes on 
the card as indicated in the pictures shown. This 
not only provides the child with a handcraft activ- 
ity but offers an interesting means of familiarizing 
him with the flags of the nations. 


Home Recreation.—The Recreation Depart- 
ment of Oakland, California, has issued an inter- 
esting little publication entitled Home Recreation, 
giving plans for making backyard playground 
equipment, suggesting activities for indoor and 
outdoor use and offering a brief bibliography on 
things to do. The publication is a practical addi- 
tion to the literature which is gradually being built 
up on this important subject. 
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The Children’s Play Time.—The Children’s 
Play Time, a new magazine for children under 


twelve, is a serious attempt to provide for young 


children entertainment in the home by giving them 
something to do which will utilize their construc- 


tive, creative and will help neutralize the 


| 


almost negative influence the lurid reading matter 


which so often lls into the hands of children. 
The June issue ch introduces the magazine is 
a colorful, attractively illustrated number with 
stories and suggestions for handcraft articles. 
E. F. Schueret 


is published b 


editor of the magazine which 
Great Lakes Publishing Com- 
pany, 1783 East 11th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Price, $.25 a $2.50 per year. 


Few recreation depart- 


A Fishing Contest. 
ments are fortunate enough to be able to include 
fishing in their program. One of Sacramento’s 
parks has a lake full of fish and with the opening 
of the fishing season the Recreation Department 
held a fishing contest for children under sixteen 
; ' 


who could pro hook and line. Awards were 


offered for the fish caught, the biggest, the 
smallest, the first black bass and other designated 


kinds. 


For Rural Children. 


| 
i 


Community Service of 
Augusta, Georgia is organized the Richmond 
County Recreation Association which is helping to 
promote activities in rural centers, all activities 


1 


lministrative direction of the 


being under th 
Community Service office in Augusta. Eleven 
such centers are now in operation and seventy per- 


cent of the children in the rural districts who 
are eligible to participate in the various types of 


athletic games are availing themselves of this op- 
portunity. Athletic contests are held in the rural 
centers with a final contest between the winners 
in the rural districts and those in a city contest. 
Another popular activity is music. At the be- 
ginning of the work there were probably not more 
than ten children in the rural centers who could 
play harmonica. ‘Two hundred and twenty-five 
children took part in a recent harmonica contest. 


A New Golf Course in Seattle.—Given a 
rousing opening by a two-day dedicatory tourna- 
ment, the Andrew Jackson Golf Course, Seattle’s 
second eighteen-hole municipal play lot, was offi- 
cially opened on May 12th. Representing an in- 
vestment of $200,000 the new Jackson links wind 
and pitch over 143 acres of woodland, grassy fair- 
ways and velvety greens. Everything to test a 
golfer’s ability has been designed for the new 
course and hills, long range shots, pitches, and 
dog-leg fairways await the golfer as he shoots his 


way around the 6,162 yard circuit. Only nine 


holes were used by the 200 players who clubbed 
their way around the links in the dedicatory tour- 
nament but the other nine holes will be opened for 
general use later in the summer. The finest club 
house accommodations are offered in the $30,000 
structure on the new course, a building of com- 
bination brick and concrete. Hot and cold show- 
ers, 150 steel lockers, a lunch room and kitchen 
and spacious public lobby are features of the new 
club house. 

The opening of the Jackson Park nine holes 
gives the thousands of golf enthusiasts of the city 
thirty-six holes of public links with this total 
scheduled to rise to forty-five when the other nine 
holes are thrown open later in the year. 
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On the Summer Playground 


The Division of Recreation, Cleveland, Plans 
Its Program 


The Division of Recreation, Department of 
Public Property, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
issued to its workers suggestions about the plan- 


1 


Parks and 


ning and building up of its playground program 
which will be of special interest. A number of 
the notes follow 

[he range of the children’s interests is care- 
fully considered in the program of activities on 
the municipal playgrounds. No activities which 
are dictated by an adult interest and which can 
arouse no enthusiasm on the part of the child or 
no particular original contribution by the children 


are included in the list of special features of the 
city grounds. 

During the first three weeks of the playground 
season preparatory work is the chief duty of the 
Instruction and organization work 
are stressed so that when the program of “fea- 
tures” starts its schedule a high pitch of interest 


play leaders. 


is maintained through a varied program. The 
program brings forth the first special features in 
the fourth week of the season. 

ach play leader will prepare a forecast of his 
playground program which is carefully specified 
but which allows option and choice and freedom, 
at the same time guiding the play directors. 

Each worker on the city grounds is supplied 
with a play kit which contains the necessary ma- 
terial for hundreds of stunts and games, and a 
copy of the best work on games available. A con- 
servative valuation of this kit is $100. 


Athletic Activity 


Every possible phase of athletic activity has 
been made a part of the children’s activity for 
the summer. [ach form of athletics has been 
organized so that every child can participate in 


ich phase. Baseball and other 
games are adapted to all ages. 
For the older children leagues and tournaments 
ld ldition the games have been so 

may be coached in a way which 
permits ¢ worker actually to teach and demon- 
strate the skill in the games in a popular manner. 
This analysis has resulted in a compilation of 
practical coaching devices. 


Soccer has a fascination for every boy. It is 


the great kicking game. Goal posts are a part 
of the playground apparatus and contests are a 
periodic feature. 

Horseshoe pitching is encouraged and the meth- 
ods of pitching are taught by a champion. Novel 
tourneys such as the tourney of champions are 
a weekly feature. Each day the play leader 
groups six or eight boys in a small tourney and an 
elimination match is staged with a small score for 
each match. The entire tourney is over in thirty 
minutes and a champion is declared. At the close 
of the week the six champions are then grouped 
in a tourney of champions and the three weeks 
champion is then determined. 

Every boy delights in performing a few tum- 
bling stunts. A set of such stunts is taught by 
a graduate gymnast, the play leader coaches tbe 
boys in the performance of these tumbling stunts 
so that each boy develops his repertoire of stunts. 

Track athletics are modified to conform to those 
events which can be properly coached and con- 
ducted on the playground. An additional set of 
athletic events of a novel character has also been 
developed and their value is their novelty and the 
practical ability of being well taught and con- 
ducted on the average playground. In addition 
a silver cup contest is conducted for boys as well 
as girls. A set of six balanced events is selected. 
The best playground athlete of each age group is 
determined toward the end of the season. Medals 
are awarded to these all-around athletes and a 
city-wide contest is then conducted among the 
playground champions. The winners of each 
group are awarded the silver cup emblematic of 
the all-round city playground championship. 

Swimming interest is maintained through a 
comprehensive teaching program as well as a dual 
set of events. The regular competitive swimming 
events are programmed in a swimming meet each 
week and the novelty swimming events are like- 
wise grouped and a weekly water circus or festi- 
val is conducted. These “meets” are scheduled 
at different pools and beaches each week of the 
swimming season. In the teaching program spe- 
cial emphasis is placed upon the non-swimmer, 
and for those who can swim this emphasis is 
placed on the teaching of water safety skill. The 
entire swimming program is known as_ the 
“Water-bug Campaign.” 

Mass, group or community athletics are espe- 
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cially emphas Most events lend themselves 
to competition between groups. This form of 
competition many values over the individual 


method. 


Games 


Low org umes or games with few and 


simple rules been developed and modified 


with scores of variation so that an infinite variety 


of line, cit ing games, races and stunts 
may be avail 
A play leader on the city grounds will not only 


11 


quickly dev in leading one game at a 


time, but ys will develop a technique 
of leadershiy rganization so that three, four, 
five and six ill be in progress at the same 
time. A play leader is an organizer. It should 
be a decided! re occasion on a city playground 


when fewer hree or more activities are pro- 


gressing at the same time 
Every fev the play leaders receive sug- 


gestions form regarding games and 
stunts and th riations of these games which 


are being deve 1 by the workers. 


Ui ’eckl \ ] 


A weekly yr institute is held at which 
several periox levoted to the instruction of 
new games at ints as well as the stressing of 
standard gat hese “standard” games are 
those whicl ome to be an integral part of 
the playgrout ram "he weekly institute 
instructs the n the details and methods 


to be emp! program of features for the 


coming weel 
With pr 


tures on the ground take any other than the usual 


ing none of the special fea- 
periods of th iyground program. Thus there 
is no interference with the routine calendar of 
activities and pecial stress or strain in prep- 


aration for the us climaxes of a program. 


Special 


Children e1 ecial stunts or shows. Each 
week a numbe1 such special shows and stunt 
features are gested to the leaders. Baby 
Shows, Pet 
Hunts, Freckle Day. Barefoot Boys Day, Soap 
Bubble Party, Budd 


sketball, Window Jump Tourneys 


Dress-up Parties, Fortune 


Meets, bump Ball Tour- 
neys, Spider 


and Movie | re some of the novel special 


PLAYGROUND 


individual playground ‘‘shows” in which the chil- 
dren take a huge interest. 

The playground program does not concern it- 
self with the active games program entirely, for 
handcraft, quiet games, sand box construction and 
storytelling are emphasized. The handcraft pro- 
gram has its features periodically. These fea- 
tures are a Paper Craft Exhibit, Flower Show, 
Clothespin Show, Doll Congress, Toytown, Small 
Sculpture Exhibit, Glorified Glass Exhibit, and 
a final general Handcraft Exhibit. These shows 
are given weekly in the lobby of the City Hall. 
During the three days of the final general hand- 
craft exhibit held last season 14,000 people visited 
the ‘‘show.” The entire handcraft program brings 
forth a list of projects which the child may learn 
on the playground and then continue at home. 
Novelty is a special asset in this program. 

ach week some activity is general throughout 
the municipal playground system. Such features 
as the Playground Circus, Tin Can Derby, Play- 
ground “Marathon,” Broomstick Derby, Houdini 
Hours, Novelty Track Meets, Silver Cup Con- 
test, Stilt Contest and the local playground games 
demonstrations and festivals bring the neighbor- 
hood to the grounds in large numbers. 

A new plan for the city-wide playground fes- 
tivals will be pursued this year. The festivals 
will be performed in four sections of the city. 
lhe festival for the East Side grounds will be 
first performed at Woodhill Park and then re- 
peated at Gordon Park. For the West Side 
grounds the first performance will be held at 
I<dgewater Park and the closing festival will take 
place at Brookside Stadium. The first half of 
the festival will be a game demonstration and the 
second part will be a dramatization of a fable 
or fairy story in which all of the many phases of 
playground work will be interwoven, to conclude 
with a colorful picture. 

As a climax to the teaching of projects in sand 
modeling a Beach Exposition will be held at Edge- 
water Beach. Each playground will send two 
junior boys and girls who have shown the great- 
est skill to Edgewater Beach, who, in a ten foot 
space allotted to each, will build their models. 
The Exposition will be open to the public on 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday. 

The supervisors on the city playgrounds are 
supervising teachers. Each has been appointed 
for his outstanding ability to teach one or more 
subjects in the playground curriculum. 

To the youngsters and even the oldsters there 
is a lure about a “trick.” Our city playgrounds 
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are fortunate in having their own “Houdini.” 
This man of excellent character and long profes- 
sional experience spends his summers teaching 
these novel tricks and stunts on all of the grounds. 
His visits are known as “Houdini Hours.” This 
year Magician Clubs will be organized on each 
ground. 

Each Saturday throughout the playground sea- 
son hardball baseball will be a feature. Ten of 
the strongest personalities among the play lead- 
ers will transfer their Saturday activities to the 
city parks where junior hardball baseball leagues 
will be organized. The entire hardball equipment, 
which includes balls, bats, gloves, masks and 
catcher’s outfits, has been supplied by the amateur 
baseball association for this purpose. Several 
hundred boys’ teams are thus learning to play the 
hardball game each summer. 

Folk dancing and singing games will have a 
special emphasis on the city playgrounds this 
year. The girls’ program of activities will have 
a tremendous amplification this season with sing- 
ing games as the new feature. 

During the early hours of the afternoon and 
the closing hour in the afternoon storytelling and 
the dramatization of many of the stories will be 
a feature of the girls’ programs on the city play- 
grounds. Hundreds of worthwhile stories have 
been made available for the teachers. These 
stories will be told by both teachers and children. 
every boy desires to build and sail 
The model yacht club with several 


scores of men and boys already members, will 
sive all of our junior boat builders a chance to 
learn more about boat building and weekly op- 
portunities to race their boats. 


A picnic service has been established at play- 
ground headquarters at the recreation department 
office at City Hall. Hundreds of organizations 
last year availed themselves of this service and the 
free equipment which aids in conduct of their 
programs. Picnic directors are also part of this 


service 


Social Dancing in Rochester and Los 
Angeles 


In providing opportunities, last summer, for 
out-of-door dancing in connection with the play- 
grounds of Rochester, New York, a 40’ x 60’ 
platform was used accommodating 100 couples. 
One section was arranged to resemble a little 
house not more than five feet deep and here the 
piano and bass drum were placed. There were 


front doors to the house, planned to open on such 
an angle that they served as a sounding board. 
Electric. lights were strung around the platform. 
Supervision was provided by ten young people 
representing all the groups attending the dances, 
who made the rules and enforced them. This 
worked out very successfully. At times as many 
as two thousand people came to watch the dancing. 
As many of the dancers were Irish one night a 
week was given over to Irish jigs, a second to 
modern dancing, another to the Bohemian group, 
etc. Often the dancers dressed in their native 
costumes with beautiful effect. 

The Los Angeles Department of Playground 
and Recreation limits participation in social danc- 
ing at playgrounds to members of groups organ- 
ized for the purpose, such as dancing groups or 
committees or to members of organizations which 
include a certain amount of social dancing in their 
general program of activities. All dances are con- 
sidered as strictly invitational affair and the De- 
partment furnishes forms for admitting individ- 
uals. One is a membership card which may be is- 
sued to any member of a playground dance group 
or club which includes dancing in its program. 
This card permits the person to whom it is issued 
to attend any playground dance. The second form’ 
is an invitation card which is issued only upon the 
request of persons holding the regular member- 
ship card and upon approval by the director of 
the center at which the dance is to take place. 
The name of the person is written on the card, 
which is taken up at the door and destroyed, as 
it is good for one time only. Persons requesting 
the issuance of such invitations are made to un- 
derstand clearly that they are vouching for the 
behaviour of the individual invited while he is 
attending the dance. Any improper behaviour on 
the part of the guest is considered grounds for 
curtailing further invitations, and similarly any 
undesirable behavior on the part of a person 
holding a regular membership card results in the 
cancellation of his card. Freak dancing and freak 
positions in dancing are prohibited, and stunt 
dancing is considered unsuitable for playgrounds 
because the floors are small and the groups are 
large. 

The financing of social dances is usually cared 
for by taking a donation the amount of which is 
determined by the expenses. This donation is 
collected and a badge or ribbon issued when the © 
invitation is given after the second or third dance 
of the evening. A responsible member of the 
dancing group is designated to attend the collect- 
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ing from late co! In no case is there an ad- 
mission charge at the door as this destroys the 


atmosphere of nvitational dance. 


“Great care should be taken by the woman di- 


rector to see that the girls and women remain 


in the building until the close of the party or until 
their departure for their homes. Any strangers 
should be introduced to the director by the club 
member bringing them. Both a man and a woman 
director should present at all social dances 
with the womar rector acting as hostess. 

“It is impossible to maintain the proper at- 


mosphere unless music is carefully selected. 


Only orchestras whose musicianship and good 
faith are unqu d should be used. 
“Recreation rties at which games and play 
and at which dancing is not the sole attraction 
are favored by the Department. In no event 
should the director allow social dancing to take 
up a disproportionate amount of time scheduled 


at the ground 


Community Nights 


The Los Ang‘ 
and Recreation urges 
sround when adults and their 


es Department of Playground 
the holding of community 
nights on the 
families come to the ground for a recreational 
party program ie development on the play- 


ground of suc! nts in which families may par- 


rable as a means of preserv- 


ticipate is most 


ing the family unit. Some playgrounds have com- 
munity night programs once a month; three or 
four such events once a year are usually sufh- 
cient. 

A dinner o1 supper may be used to bring 
the group togeth« the early evening. After- 


ward volle; other games may be played 
out-of-doors. It to the interest of the program 
if a room is: ble for games and social mixers. 


While these ; - on the 
may be enterta n the 


smaller children 
lighted outdoor area 
or taken into a s1 r room for storytelling and 
quiet games 
Another m« bringing family groups to 
the playground mixed volley ball game 
which men, women and young people play to- 
gether. A class may be held at the same 
time if there is ghted outdoor space for the 
games. Friday night should be the family night if 
possible. Frequently Boy Scouts are having 
evenings on the grounds and 


this makes the entire activity a family affair. 


meetings on Friday 
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Occasionally an entertainment is fostered on 
the playground which emphasizes the bringing of 
the parents to the grounds whether as an audi- 
ence or as participants. The program features 
should be developed from the activities on the 
grounds, such as orchestras, quartettes, harmonica 
band, toy symphony, ukulele club, dramatic groups 
and pantomimes. Community singing usually 
helps the group to feel at home. Many spon- 
taneous features may be developed. Some of the 
audience may be brought to the stage to vie in 
contests of skills. The parents and children en- 
joy this kind of fun. The audience may be di- 
vided into two teams and guessing contests con- 
Total 


scores determine the winning team. A forfeit may 


ducted with points for successful answers. 


be required from the losers, such as putting on a 
stunt. 

Other group activities which may be promoted 
for families are hiking, camping, swimming, beach 
parties, weinie bakes, and special holiday pro- 
grams. As these activities involve traveling the 
director is usually responsible only for helping 
these groups to make their plans and for suggest- 
ing games and places for such outings. 


Needlework Meetings 


The Los Angeles Department urges the provi- 
sion of comfortable seating for mothers who enjoy 
going to the playground with their children and 
bringing their sewing along. Some leadership may 
be given by the director and a volunteer worker. 
Handicraft or the mending basket may occupy 
the time of the group. During the period of 
these meetings children who have come with their 
mothers have games, free play or some form of 
handicraft. In this way many mothers have a 
period of recreation and relaxation and people 
are brought to the grounds who do not care for 


more active forms of recreation. 


Leadership 


The Department of Parks of Altoona, Penn- 
sylvania, last summer issued a bulletin to its work- 
ers on the subject of leadership. A few extracts 
follow: 

You have been selected as a play leader be- 
cause we believe you have the qualities necessary 
to be a real leader. If you have faith in your 
own ability you should be successful. We do not 


(Continued on page 251) 
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Recreation Buildings Everywhere 


The Westchester County Center 


In the opening of the Westchester County Cen- 
ter, the people of the county have been provided 
with a building of monumental character for their 
recreation activities. Occupying an imposing park- 
way site in White Plains, N. Y., the county seat, 
the building faces a broad plaza, bordered on one 
side by the spacious Bronx River Parkway. The 
brilliant south light sharpens the outlines of the 
ivory-toned structure, effectively silhouetting it 


against a background of wooded hills and adding 


an interesting play of shadows to the angies and 


masses of its modern architectural treatment. 

Simplicity and strength are the foremost im- 
pressions conveyed by the design. By reason of 
its interesting modern conception, the design is 
distinctly a product of today and, as such, is sug- 
gestive of the modern attitude toward community 
life. The character of the activities which the 
building will house is reflected too, in the sturdy, 
substantial quality of its horizontal style. 

The architects have introduced two massive 
corner pylons and tall pilasters between rectangu- 
lar bays to lend vertical lines to a horizontal facade 
which has a frontage of 150 feet and a height of 
only sixty feet. The building is 287 feet in depth 
Tall windows, occupying practically the iull 
height of the building, carry out a similar vertical 
effect in the side elevations. To a large extent 


the design was governed by the medium em- 
ployed, the use of ornamentation having been lim- 
ited to details adapted to the building of forms 
for concrete. A diversity of geometrical motifs, 
both cylindrical and rectangular, and a -repetition 
of angles at the corners, in the treatment of pylon 
tops, the door architraves and the niches, accen- 
tuates the modern note of the design. 

Ultimately, it is hoped, sculptures may occupy 
the niches to lend contrast in form and color. 
Flood-lights surmounting the columns which flank 
the niches add to the effectiveness of the archi- 
tects’ treatment of the corner pylons. 

A broad stairway gives access to a promenade 
which surrounds the building. Both exterior and 
interior wall surface, except for the application 
of paint, are just as they came from the forms. 
A mellow ivory tone is used for the exterior, and 
the interior is painted a lighter ivory with red 
and black trim. Tile in brilliant colors is intro- 
duced in the foyer, lending a decorative note to 
the concrete balustrades. The spacious foyer pro- 
vides ample facilities for ticket offices and check 
rooms. On either side are wide stairways lead- 
ing to the executive offices and the Little Thea- 
tre. This theatre, with a seating capacity of ap- 
proximately 400, is well adapted to the intimate 
production of plays, and for use as recital hall, 
conference or lecture room. Its stage, equipped 
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with a rigid, plaster cyclorama, has an opening of 
twenty-six feet and a depth of eighteen feet be- 
tween center footlights and cyclorama, behind 
which there is considerable storage space. 

The County Center in its Little Theatre has 
provided for the intimate performances and events 
which are so essential to the units making up the 
county’s community life. The main auditorium, 
on the other hand, with its large stage and great 
floor space, is stimulating tothe more pretentious 
performances such as the great musical festival 
in which 2000 singers took part in May and which 
marked the official opening of the building. The 
floor space of the auditorium will accommodate 


seats for approximately 5000. However, the in- 
stallation of a removable, raised floor (arranged in 
tiers) for use of concerts, operas or theatrical 
performances, will reduce the seating capacity to 
something under 3,000. A horseshoe-shaped bal- 
cony, encircling the entire side walls and rear of 


auditorium, provides a double row of boxes (ap- 
proximately 142) with several rows of dress circle 


seats behind. By means of a heavy draw curtain, 
the auditorium may be reduced in size. 
At the ends of the balcony, flanking the enor- 


1 


mous proscenium arch, is the Aeolian concert pipe 
organ, Mr. Eugene Meyer’s gift to the Center. 
A painted geometrical decoration in red and black 
applied to the concrete arch, and hangings in a 


rich crimson velvet add a needed warmth to the 


light-tone interiot [all windows and a long, 
rectangular skylight in the vaulted ceiling admit 
an abundance of daylight. Acoustical equipment, 
lighting, and heating and ventilating systems have 
been arranged to meet the requirements of the 
building. An electric clock system, the gift of 


Mr. and Mrs. T. Channing Moore of Bronxville, 


serves the entire building. 


It is in the st f this huge auditorium that 


1 1 


interest centers. With a stage measuring seventy- 
two feet between the proscenium arch and thirty- 
three feet in depth from the center-footlights to 
the stationary cyclorama, a stage fully equipped 
with modern lighting facilities, Westchester resi- 
dents may expect to see dramatic spectacles, 
pageants, operas, large orchestras, oratorios and 


other ambitious types of entertainments at the 
County Center. The stage region has a height 
of sixty-five feet to the gridiron which assures 
rapid handling and ample storage for scenery. 
There is easy and direct access to the stage from 
the rear of the building. Dressing room facilities 
are comfortable and adequate. In the understage 


store room thers provision for storing 5,000 


seats, in order to make the vast floor space avail- 
able as a sports arena or for other purposes. 

Note: These facts are taken from an article 
entitled Our Community Center, by Anne Lee, in 
the Year Book, Westchester County Recreation 
Commission. 


Peabody Community House in Memphis 


The old city pumping house at Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, which served the city from the time of its 
construction in 1888 until 1924 when the new 
pumping plant was installed, is now functioning 
again after six years of disuse. At a cost of $8,- 
500 the Park Department has transformed the old 
abandoned, gloomy plant into a delightful recrea- 
tion center known as Peabody House. The hum 
and whir of machinery of twenty years ago is now 
replaced by the roll of drums or the call of a bugle 
as classes for children and adults assemble in 
the large ninety by sixty gymnasium or in one of 
the smaller committee rooms. After school hours 
on week days and all day Saturday the Community 
House is used exclusively for the children. Classes 
are held in boys’ gym, boxing, tumbling and tap 
dancing and girls’ interpretive, folk and tap danc- 
ing, and in handicraft and dramatics for both girls 
and boys. During school hours and at night 
classes for adults are conducted in dramatics, ball 
room dancing, fencing, gymnasium, art and handi- 
craft and tap dancing. A kindergarten is also 
held for children when mothers attend the morn- 
ing classes. 

In the first three months that the building was 
open the attendance was, January 8,342; Febru- 
ary, 11,338; March, 11,130. Probably the old plant, 
after the fashion of abandoned buildings, rejoices 
that its usefulness is no longer over. Even on 
gloomy days of winter the happy games of sum- 
mer may still be played under its roof tree and 
the building that was first designed for health is 
still functioning in making sturdier bodies and 
happier minds. 


A New Home for Negro Citizens 


The Phyllis Wheatley House, which is serving 
the Negro citizens of Minneapolis, had its begin- 
ning in the old Talmud Torah, Hebrew school 
building which was, at the time of the purchase, 
being used as a factory. Funds were raised by 
the Woman’s Christian Association to purchase 
and remodel the building and with the help of the 
Cooperative Alliance it was soon made ready. 
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The formal opening was held on October 17, 
1924. W. Gertrude Brown became head resident 
and an active program of recreation, music, dra- 
matics and education was inaugurated. From the 
beginning the house has been sponsored by the 
Woman’s Christian Association and fully main- 
tained by the Community Fund. The first month 
the center was opened the attendance was 520. 
Since that time the work has grown so rapidly 
that the maximum attendance for any one month 
has reached a figure of over 8,000. The total at- 
tendance for 1928 was 70,184. 

The program soon outgrew the quarters. A 
bequest of $10,000 from Mrs. F. H. Welcome 
provided the nucleus of a fund for a new build- 
ing and a campaign conducted by the Woman's 
Christian Association brought the amount to ap- 
proximately $95,000. The old building was sold 
and in July, 1929, the corner stone of the new 
building was laid. 

The building contains a regulation size gym- 
nasium, a library, community hall, kitchen, day 
nursery, clinic rooms, transient quarters for men, 
women and children, quarters for residents and 
club rooms for associated group meetings. The 
house is governed by an able committee of man- 
agement assisted by a loyal Auxiliary which is 
responsible for the program. Each of the four 
departments—recreation, music, dramatics and ed- 
ucation—is in charge of a chairman and four 


workers from the Auxiliary. The staff consists 





of a head resident, an assistant, two boys’ work- 
ers, an office and employment secretary and a 
part-time music director. There are seven spe- 
cial instructors engaged on an hourly basis and 
thirty-three volunteer workers, both colored and 
white. Much assistance has been given by the 
Extension Department of the Board of Educa- 
tion. 


LaPorte’s Civic Auditorium and Gymnasium 


LaPorte, Indiana, has a civic auditorium and 
gymnasium built and presented as a tribute to the 
city by Maurice Fox in memory of his parents. 
The building, dedicated on March 19, 1930, is a 
“permanent monument set apart for the promo- 
tion of recreation and social progress.” The site 
covers a full city block with a ground area of 
24,000 square feet. The exterior, a modern adap- 
tation of the French Renaissance, is of especially 
selected red tapestry brick with Indiana limestone 
trimmings. 

The structure consists of a head house, main 
auditorium and a stage section. On the ground 
floor of the head house are the main lobby, man- 
ager’s and ticket offices, cloak rooms, men’s smok- 
ing room, ladies’ lounge and private toilets. On 
the mezzanine floor are the main stair-halls and a 
small assembly hall which can be used either as a 
separate unit or opened up to form part of the 
main auditorium as desired. Above the mezzanine 
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story are the projector booth and ventilating fan 


plants. The general toilets, shower and locker 
rooms for men and women are in the basement. 
The main entrance vestibule opens directly into 
spacious lobby providing access to all rooms 
and accommodations on the ground floor, main 


stairs to basement, and also to the side corridors 


leading to the irious exits, service stair-halls 
and arena entrances. At either end of the main 
lobby a broad stairway leads to the mezzanine 
floor. Above the main entrance doorways, and 
accessible from t small assembly hall on the 
mezzanine floor, is the colonnaded loggia which 


iture of the facade. 
rium is 112 feet wide, 162 feet 


is the dominai 
The main audit 
rom the main floor level to un- 


long and 50 feet 
derside of roof, or 41 feet to bottom line of the 

The arena is 57 
A basketball court 
» center portion of 


steel trusses. 
feet wide and . 4 feet long 
50 feet by 94 feet occupies the 
the arena. Masonry walls enclose three sides of 
the arena. The stage forms the fourth side. 


arched, full 


Directly behind these walls, starting four feet 
above arena floor and rising to a height of thir- 
teen feet or finish floor line of mezzanine story, 
“stepped platforms” on which the opera 


‘neath these platforms, 


are the 
chairs are installed. Undet 
on the main floor, are the side corridors, check 


rooms, chair storage rooms and arena entrances. 


nine story. Five exterior exists with a combined 
width of forty feet open directly from the main 
floor. 

In the basement story below the auditorium are 
a large reception or social hall and gymnasium, 62 
feet by 118 feet, bowling alleys, dining room, 
kitchen and service halls. 

The stage is 30 feet deep and 62 feet wide, the 
gridiron 52 feet above the stage floor. The pros- 
cenium arch is 54 feet wide, 40 feet high and 15 
feet deep with a curtain opening 35 feet in width 
and 24 feet in height. Adjoining the stage are 
the property room and dressing room sections. 
Above these are located the ventilating fan plants. 

The total seating capacity of the auditorium 
is 3,000 for stage performances; for arena per- 
tormances, 2,500. The site, building, equipment 
and furnishings represent an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $450,000. In addition the donor has 
provided a trust fund of $50,000, the interest of 
which will be applied toward maintenance, upkeep 
and personnel. Other operating expenses are met 
by the municipality. 

During the first month of operation 19,204 peo- 
ple used the facilities of the building for mu- 
sicales, basketball games, banquets, boxing, parties, 


dancing and displays. 
A Club House for Sacramento 


Sacramento, California, in its Oak Park sec- 
tion, has a new club house costing $40,000, which 


was dedicated in May. The building contains an 





The arena has six entrances, two from the main 

lobby and four from the side corridors. Two main 

stairways at nt and two secondary stair- 

ways at rear of t 1uditorium serve the mezza- 
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auditorium with a stage equipped for dramatics. 
The front part of the building houses the Oak 
Park Branch Library. 


Community Building Becomes an Asset 


How in five years a city of 10,000 changed 
from wondering what it would do with its new 
comm house to what it would do without it, 


is told in the annual report of the World War 


Community House Association at Salem, Ohio. 
The house contains a gymnasium, spacious lobby, 
parlor, kitchen and two offices on the first floor, 
offices of the Red Cross and two club rooms on 
the second floor, lockers, showers and two game 
rooms in the basement. The 1929 report showed a 


total attendance of 162,940, including all ages and 


al] roanization 
all UIlidl ZALIOTIIS 


There were fifty-five teams in 
basketball for girls and boys, gymnasium classes 


for men and women, a kindergarten, dancing class, 














bridge tournaments, boxing matches, social dances 
and handcraft classes. Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts 
were organized. Meetings were held at the house 
by lunch clubs, women’s clubs, literary clubs, 
Granges, farm institutes, the Merchants Associa- 
tion, the Knights of Columbus, American Legion 
and the lodges. The industries make it the center 
of their social life. The leadership of James Kel- 
ly, Director of the House and Doris Chandler, his 
assistant, extend beyond its doors to playground 
supervision, baseball leagues and Christmas cele- 
brations. 

The budget for 1929 was $12,500 of which 
$4,000 came from fees and rentals. There is no 
charge for children’s activities except for kinder- 
garten and dancing classes. The balance is raised 
as a community fund and the full amount has al- 
ways been subscribed. 

Salem wonders what it did before W. H. Mul- 
lins built this center as a memorial ! 
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FiLoor PLAN oF SEATTLE’s SHELTER HOUSE 
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The Church and Drama League 
Conference 


\Whatever the delegates to the national confer- 
ence of the Church and Drama League may have 
intended to discuss at their opening meeting in 
New York City in May, they were so galvanized 
by the bomb tossed boldly into their midst by 
Walter Prichard Eaton that they could only 
gather their forces to repair the damages. While 
such projectiles usually cause schisms, this one 
For Mr. 
Eaton’s remark that the professional theatre is 
dead caused church, Little Theatre and Broad- 
way to lift their voices in protest and to forget 
some of their differences for the sake of getting 
Having uttered this and other 
stimulating statements, Mr. Eaton retired, pre- 


served to draw dissenters together. 


justice done. 
sumably into his Connecticut fastness, where re- 
verberations from the McAlpin and the Astor 
must have troubled his contemplations ! 

Outside of a few cities the professional theatre 
is dead, Mr. Eaton, who is a writer and critic, 
told the conference. He expressed himself as 
glad that the original idea of the Drama League 
to organize audiences to support good plays had 
failed, and advised drama leaders everywhere to 
ignore the professional stage and to develop com- 
munity theatres of their own. The creation of a 
theatre that will fill the peculiar needs of its com- 
munity and preserve the art of the spoken drama 
in its highest form he declared to be the great 
work that lies before the League. 

“If you want good plays, produce them,” he 
urged. ‘The only professional theatre that you 
want to have any truck with is the theatre that 
has organized itself, such as the Theatre Guild, 
Eva Le Gallienne’s Civic Repertory Theatre or 
You can get better 
drama for your community by obtaining subscrip- 


Fritz Leiber’s organization. 


tion audiences for such productions as these the- 
atres are able to bring you. You don’t want the 
inferior Broadway play.” 

\nother drama industry which Mr. Eaton ex- 
horted the League to ignore was the motion pic- 
tures. The “squawkies” he described as produced 
for the unintelligent majority and contributing 
nothing for the cultural advancement of the people. 

Dead as the professional theatre might be, 
however, Mr. Eaton finds a vivid interest in 


Broadway plays all over the country. As an ex- 


ample of this he told of the spectacular success of 
“The Goose Hangs High” after it had been re- 
leased to amateurs. Having had a modest run 
on Broadway, this play brought its author be- 
tween forty and fifty thousand dollars in royalties 
paid by amateur producers. As another evidence 
that drama in the “provinces” is not dead, Mr. 
Eaton cited the Little Theatre of Pasadena, where 
there is always a waiting list of 1,500 people want- 
ing to act and a thousand or more waiting for 
opportunities to work on scenery and costuming. 
The Dallas Little Theatre with its splendid or- 
ganization and beautiful surroundings was also 
mentioned. 

“Money has killed the old time theatre; the 
movies have killed the old time theatre, but there 
still remains an enormous interest in drama. This 
doesn’t have to take the form of a Little Theatre. 
Local conditions must determine whether you will 
have a Little Theatre, a community theatre, or 
some other kind. There always remains a new 
type of play house which can grow up with your 
community, be controlled by it, and run to give 
the spoken drama that beautiful form of art that 
mechanical devices can never approximate.” 


Hands Across Broadway 


Far from scorning the Broadway producer, 
nevertheless, was the ultimate expression of the 
conference in the resolution adopted at its close 
and stating in part, that the League would further 
interest in drama by such means as “seeking a 
close alliance with Broadway producers for mu- 
tual benefit, operating as a disinterested medium 
for the encouragement of road production in a 
series of consecutive weeks during the season in 
twenty or twenty-five cities and when possible one 
night performances in neighboring towns, the 
League assuming the obligation of giving accu- 
regarding the 
through lectures and literature, the producers to 
cooperate by pro-rating the expense as part of 
publicity and keeping their promises made to 


rate information productions 


the League that information given through their 
channel shall become and remain dependable, re- 
liable facts when once issued. 

“Out-of-town service and local service on ticket 
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reservations shall be carried on with a small nom- 
inal charge (suggested 25 cents on each ticket) 
for the expense of such service.” 


The Clergy Speak 


There ar people interested in amateur 


dramatics to acc ish anything if they will stick 
together, Dr. George Reid Andrews, executive 
director of the League, told the delegates at the 
opening meetit in speaking of attitudes to- 
ward the tl e quoted Shaw’s remark, 
“People shou » the theatre as they go to 


church, reluct 


Speaking b 1 luncheon meeting of mure 
than 600 perso he Hotel Astor, Dr. Ralph 
W. Sockmat Che church and drama must 
stand togeth erchance, they clie together. 

soth the chu the theatre are faced by the 
same problem, estlessness of the constitu- 
Both need the 


ents to which t ist appeal. 
cooperative in f intelligent people in a 
world where mmpeting with the motion 
pictures.” 


The Rev. S Cadman, president of the 
League, urgé mbers to “be missionaries 
of the elevat t which appeals to what is 
best in life.” H ired this was necessary to 
meet the powe! ndet opposition from 
people who take urely commercial point of 
view of the theat The Rev. William J. Dono- 
hue, chaplai Catho \ctors’ Guild and 
representati linal Hayes at the confer- 
ence, recom! opel e effort on the part 
of people of wr the better men of the 


drama. 


“I protest ; t any suggestion of changing 
the name of t! ind Drama League,” Dr. 
Randolph Ray of the Church of the Transfigura- 
tion (the Little ‘ h Around the Corner) said. 
“TI believe that the theatre influences more people 
than the churcl Che church needs the drama and 
I believe the dra ls the church. It is bring- 
ing all denominations together in a common in- 
terest which | ) hate to see taken from us.” 

“There has great change in the last 
forty years,” Dr. Richard Burton, writer and 
critic, said ited audiences now give such 
plays as ‘Berkeley Square’ a chance and at the 


same time there are enough theatre-goers today 
to support the musical shows and lesser plays as 
well. Increased breadth of thinking on the part 


of the audience | daring experimentation on 


the part of producers combine to give us a special 
and better type of play.” 


Education in Good Plays Needed 


Mrs. Samuel Scott, lecturer on the theatre and 
drama, also spoke on audiences, particularly those 
outside of New York. “Intelligent information 
is all that is needed to create an intelligent audi- 
ence,” she stated. “‘Everywhere I find tremen- 
dous interest and enthusiasm and no leadership or 
information. Everybody wants to act but seldom 
do I find groups who have the discrimination to 
choose a good play. I find large audiences hang- 
ing on the poor lines of a mediocre play just 
because they have never developed intelligent opin- 
ions about plays. I often wonder what they would 
do if they saw a fine play. The minute we begin 
to inform ourselves, drama will have the same 
universal interest that football claims. The people 
are ready to be educated in the theatre. Give 
them your good plays and assure them that the 
producer will keep his word with them and they 
will fill the theatres.” 

Barrett H. Clark, critic and play reader for the 
Theatre Guild, challenged the Little Theatre to 
have the courage of Broadway and to produce 
new plays. Mr. Clark is an energetic supporter 
of the experimental theatre and has contributed 
much by his faith in young play writers and by 


his enthusiasm for experimental productions. 


Church Drama 


Representatives from church groups found in- 
spiration and practical suggestion in the religious 
drama conference conducted by Dr. Fred East- 
man, who occupies the chair of religious drama 
at Chicago Theological Seminary. Discussion 
ranged all the way from simple pulpit dramas to 
the more pretentious forms of pageantry which 
have been incorporated in the service. Omar 
Goslin, of Riverside Church, New York, told of 
the use of drama as worship in his church. He 
plans to obtain the use of a theatre for experi- 
menting with various forms of service of wor- 
ship and hopes eventually to establish chapel 
guilds in other churches throughout the city. At 
present 2,500 young people are registered in this 
church, a large number of them attracted by use 
of drama in the church service. Enough is found 
in this religious drama to satisfy the people’s de- 
sire for dramatic art and they are content not to 
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attempt other types of drama in their church, 
Mr. Goslin said. 

Rev. William F. Phillips, assistant rector of 
St. John’s, stated that while plays were held in 
the parish house they had scant attendance, but 
once the chancel play was introduced in the Sun- 
day evening service twice the interest was evinced. 
Miss Joy Higgins, writer and producer, for a 
number of years with Community Service in Bos- 
ton, told of a community pageant given on the 
Commons on Christmas Eve in which Jew, Roman 
Catholic, and Protestant worked together to por- 
tray the birth of Christ. 

Church drama leaders deplored the piously bad 
drama material accepted in many churches and 
often written out of exigency by earnest people 
who make no pretense of being writers. The de- 
nominations publishing propaganda material of 
rtistic quality were also frowned on by 


Ini¢ 1 
the meeting. Dr. Eastman urged church people to 
value their plays as they value their organ and 
cho loo often, he said, a poor play is pro- 
duced to raise money for the purchase of an or- 
gan which, if it were as lacking in quality as the 
play, would be a perpetual handicap to the church. 
Little Theater Problems 
the formation of a national council 
aiming to serve Little Theatre interests exclusively 
were presented by Kenneth Macgowan, author of 
Fi L America, a study of the non- 
comm theatre in America. His recommen- 
dations are no\ the hands of a continuation 
CO tte 
| an open meeting conducted by Dr. S. Marion 
Tuck rious Little Theatre trials and tribula- 
tions were heard, and directors offered one another 
what solace they could out of their own seemingly 
bitter experiences. Such sore points as the roy- 
alty question, the matter of producing Broadway 
plays in “stock” towns, and the difficulty of ob- 
taining a New York success before it was five 


years old were discussed and publishers present, 
finding themselves face to face with irate di- 
rectors, neatly laid the blame at the door of the 
author who wants to collect his fee both from the 
stock company and the amateur producer. The 
desirability of Broadway plays for production 
throughout the country was questioned. Carl 
Glick of the Little Theatre in San Antonio, Texas, 
told of a recent production of an original play 
which was warmly supported by the townspeople. 


The need of a department of drama in state 
universities and the possibility of universities of- 
fering degrees in drama was one of the most earn- 
estly broached topics. Dr. Tucker stated that 
drama had to find a corner for itself in the depart- 
ment of speech at present. There are schools of 
drama, as at Yale, but so far no separate depart- 
ment of drama offering courses which might lead 
to a degree in that field. He warned against mak- 
ing such courses academic. Art, he said, will not 
stand to be academized and those interested in a 
national drama must work together to break down 
the prejudice against introducing drama into our 
schools as an art. 

The problems of the Little Theatre today are 
as acute as they were in 1910, Dr. Thomas H. 
Dickinson, writer and pioneer in the Little The- 
atre movement, claimed. Twenty years ago the 
Little Theatre attempted to fill a vacuum; today 
it struggles against the influence of the movies 
and the talkies. He described the theatre as an 
organization between the genius of creation and 
the genius of the audience and said that the Little 
Theatre which has the courage to attach itself to 
genius and the experimental is far more important 


than large organizations. 


Children’s Theatres 


Professor Randolph Somerville of New York 
University, presiding at the conference on chil- 
dren’s theatres and drama education, advised chil- 
dren’s directors to stop patronizing the children. 
Nothing is too good for them, he said. Professor 
Somerville recommended the reading of biog- 
raphies of persons renowned in the theatre as a 
method of interesting young people in plays. 

Howard Fleming, representing the Shakespeare 
Association of America, made a plea for an an- 
nual Shakespeare celebration in this country. 
There is an unqualified enthusiasm, he said, in high 
schools and colleges. Half a million people, 
largely students, attended Ben Greet’s perform- 
ances during his recent tour of this country. Mr. 
Fleming told of the camp formed at Stratford-on- 
Avon to which hundreds of children come on the 
anniversary of Shakespeare’s birth to see the 
Stratford plays and do homage to the bard. 

Miss Polly Putnam, chairman of the Junior 
league Players of the New York Junior League, 
told of the League’s attempts to bring the best in 
literature, music and dancing to the children 


through dramatic art. Of the 110 branches of 
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the Junior Lé 104 sponsor children’s enter- 
tainment, often exchanging plays with Leagues in 
present arrangements are being 


first play in a National Chil- 


nearby cities 
completed fo 


dren’s Theatre. The premiere will take place in 


Chicago, after which it will be booked to other 
Leagues. Mrs. Adrian Morrison described her 
organization of adult players who aim to start a 
theatre for children in New York with branches 
all over the country 

Roy Mitchell, author of books on scenery and 


to his hobby and spoke on the 
ideas that were practicable when 


lighting, reverted 
need to get rid of 


the theatre was lit by candles. The necessity of 
educating architects who build beautiful school 


buildings with box stages that are a distinct draw- 
back to achieving well produced plays was stressed 
by many persons who are struggling with these 


inadequate platforms 


Play Building Demonstration 


resented through the courtesy 
Dazian’s, Display Stage Light- 
Henry C. Miner at the Brooks 


In a prograi 
of Samuel Frencl 
ing Company, 
Costume Studio, the entire business of producing 


1 


a play, from its selection to the presentation, was 


dealt with by experts from the different houses. 
Following a brief talk by Barrett Clark on select- 
ing the play, scenic fabrics, lighting problems, cos- 
tumes and maké 
strated. Man 
D’lugo, of the Dran 


School, Brooklyn, acted as models and at the con- 


were discussed and demon- 
\bramson and Miss Paula 
atic Society of Madison High 


clusion of the program gave several scenes from 
Cock Robin. 

Broadway was worthily represented at the con- 
ference by sta 
Phillip Merivale, « 
briefly on the profes 


I 


trom the outstanding plays. 
Death Takes a Holiday, spoke 


sional drama and Philip Moel- 


ler, Leslie How Miss Selena Royle and Row- 


land Stebbins also talked on the professional the- 


atre. Maurice Schwartz, founder and director of 
the Yiddish Art Theatre, Madame Luella Melius, 
coloratura soprano, Cecelia Loftus, impersonator, 


and Miss Sydn 


logues, entertain: 


(hompson in dramatic mono- 
the luncheon meetings. 


Special theatre ties for the delegates were 


arranged for 1 Green Pastures, Berkeley 
Square, Death a Holiday, Topaze and 
Romeo and Jul As the convention was held 
during the week of the Little Theatre tournament, 
delegates were able to attend the finals at which 


the Belasco cup was awarded to the Studio Play- 
ers of Buffalo, New York, in The Man Who 
Married a Dumb Wife. 





Drama Notes 


Russian Song and Play Festival 


The Russian language is being preserved for 
the emigrant child of New York City, not only 
in its words and structure but in the richness of 
Pushkin fairy tales, the humor of plays about 
everyday peasant life and the gayety of the vil- 
lage festival. 

The Russian Educational Bureau of New York 
City recently sponsored a song and play festival 
given by more than two hundred Russian school 
children from seven to fifteen years of age who 
are learning the language and customs of a land 
that has some of the most delightful folkways and 
folk tales to be found anywhere. In a performance 
of great beauty these children demonstrated how 
successfully a language may be taught when it is 
a matter of life, color and movement rather than 
agreement of verbs and sequence of tenses. 

Against a gorgeous twelfth century setting and 
wearing costumes of that period, they gave the 
famous old fairy tale of Pushkin “The Tale of 
Tzar Saltan.”” The zest with which they entered 
into the acting and telling of a story doubtless 
familiar to many of them since infancy was a 
joy to see, and one was constantly impressed with 
the fact that behind the acting there was a love 
for the characters and their story, a pride in a 
beautiful language and a genuine reverence for 
traditions. They followed their fairy tale with an 
amusing sketch dealing with a young peasant boy 
who, like boys in every land, delight in frighten- 
ing little girls with stories of dreadful things seen 
at dusk in a cemetery. 

Then, with Boyar, Ukrainian and Cossack 
dances, with accordion players and balalaikas, the 
children entered into the careless mirth and gen- 
erous swing of the village festival. The people 
of the village in typical peasant costumes thronged 
the village street; the children ran joyously after 
a vendor of sweetmeats; they danced, village 
fashion, to the music of the accordion player ; they 
demonstrated their skill at various types of 
dances ; they routed out their favorite singers and 
had them sing old and cherished songs. It was a 
typical festival, not an exhibit for the pleasure of 
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an audience alone, but several hundred children 
laughing, dancing and singing because they had 
captured the spirit of Old World recreation—the 
wide, exuberant gesture with which the Russian 
people give themselves up to mirth and play and 
happiness. 

\ large measure of the festival’s success was 
undoubtedly due to the ability of the directors to 
impart their own love of native ways along with 
their knowledge of them. A. F. Alehin, under 
whose general direction the festival was produced, 
appeared in the village scene as a peasant master 
of ceremonies and the children were so entirely in 
accord with him that one was unconscious of him 
as a director. A woman assistant, wearing the 
dress of an old woman, moved among the boys and 
girls, constantly directing the movement while ap- 
pearing to be a lively grandmother. 

One of the most remarkable things about the 
festival, and one that speaks clearly for the wider 
use of folk-lore, was the self-forgetfulness of the 
children. Not one child stepped out of character 
to “show off.” Not one self-conscious expression 
of face or body marred the illusion that one was 
sitting, quite unnoticed, in the door of a village 
inn, watching the progress of a fete or kermis. 
The elaborate scenery and most of the costumes 
were made by the children and their parents, 
despite the fact that many of them are out of work 
and struggling to make ends meet through the 
present period of unemployment. 


Drama Institutes 
Prama in Birmingham 
In March the Park and Recreation Board of 
Birmingham, Alabama, held a two weeks institute 


Wells of the staff of the P. R. A. A. 
Every community in the 


with C. F 
serving as director 
Birmingham district was represented. A number 
of community workers from the ten mining dis- 
tricts surrounding the city attended; the county 
supervisor of physical education was a regular 
member and many of the county instructors who 
lived near the city were present. Professional 


men and women came to the institute and offered 


their assistance as directors. People who had 
never before been interested in dramatics, but who 
attended as a matter of duty, soon became so in- 


terested that they were to be found each night on 
the front seats, and when the institute was over 
they were eager to organize a group of Commun- 


ity Players and continue the program. 


Up to the time of the institute the Park and 
Recreation Board had done little to promote 
drama, and the community centers had made little 
progress with dramatic groups. The results of 
the institute, therefore, have been most encour- 
aging. 


A County Drama Institute 


During the month of July, Jack Knapp of the 
staff of the P. R. A. A. will conduct a county 
drama institute in Chester County, Pennsylvania. 
The Chester County Drama League recently held 
a very successful drama tournament, the winners 
of which will enter the Belasco tournament next 
year. 


Dramatic Groups Make Progress 
The Community Players of Cincinnati 


The Cincinnati Public Recreation Commission 
has organized dramatic groups in all of the six 
In the 
past three years these groups have given many ex- 
cellent performances and several people of un- 
usual talent have been discovered. In order that 
the people with special dramatic ability may have 
opportunity to develop their talents the Commis- 
sion has organized the Community Players. To 
encourage young men and women to literary effort 
the Commission, whenever possible, uses a play 
written by local people. On April 29th, the Com- 
munity Players gave a program of four such 


centers maintained by the Commission. 


plays. 


Drama in Industries 


The organization by the Park Department of 
drama groups among employees of manufactur- 
ing concerns in Knoxville, Tennessee, is making 
interesting progress. Recently ten groups par- 
ticipated in a drama tournament extending over 
a period of several weeks. The Junior High 
School Auditorium was used for the purpose and 
an admission of ten cents charged which covered 
From 400 to 700 people from the 
various institutes attended each of the perfor- 


all expenses. 
imances given in the play contest. 
A Pageant for Colored Children 
Each year the children attending the colored 


schools maintained by the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
(Continued on page 251) 








At the 20th Anniversary of the 
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and takes to primitive 


life. His true life should be one of discovery, ad- 
venture and great undertakings not to be found 
in either the squalor of the tenement house or the 
drawing room of palatial apartments. 

. The priceless treasure of boyhood is his 
endless enthusiasm, his store of high idealism and 
his fragrant hopes. His is the plastic period when 
indelible impressions must be made if we are to 
continue a successful democracy. We assure our- 
selves that the cure of illiteracy and the funda- 
mentals of education is the three R’s—readin’, 
ritin’ and ’rithmetic. To this we must add one 
more R, and that is responsibility—responsibility 
to the community—if we are not to have illiteracy 
in government. The conviction that every person 
in the Republic owes service to the Republic; 
that the Republic rests solely upon the willingness 
of everyone in it to bear his part of the duties 
and obligations of citizenship is as important as 
the ability to read and write—that is the only 
patriotism of peace. 

Note: President Hoover's speech commemo- 
rating the twentieth anniversary of the Boy 
Scouts of America is a “‘powerful statistic” in 
itself. We are rejoicing at our President's un- 
derstanding of boy life and the importance of play 
and recreation in the life of both boys and girls 
in our country. What he has to say in this ad- 
dress made specifically to the great Scout organi- 
zation applies with equal pertinence to the whole 


community recreation movement. 


“Our stage of civilization is not going to de- 
pend upon what we do when we work, so much 
as what we do in our off-time. The moral and 
physical forces of our country do not lose ground 
in the hours we are busy on the job. Their battle 
time is the time of leisure. We need better or- 
ganization of its consumption. We devote vast 
departments of government and great agencies of 
commerce and industry, science and invention, to 
decreasing our hours of work, but we devote 
comparatively little to improving the hours of 
recreation.” —Herbert Hoover. 





A National Conference of 


Music Supervisors 


Aucustus D. ZANZIG 


Director, National Music Service, P. R. A. A. 


The twenty-first meeting of the Music Super- 


visors’ National Conference was its greatest one; 


especially for recreation workers, its most sig- 
nificant, in every respect. Five thousand and 
three school music teachers and_ supervisors 


brought to Chicago for the week of March 24th 


several high school choruses from as far away as 
Omaha; three college choruses; a National High 
School Chorus, composed of 419 carefully selected 
boys ls from high schools in thirty-one 
states, including California, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Florida, Alabama and Georgia, as well as north 
\tlantic and north central states, a National High 
School Orchestra of 311 high school boys and 


girls from thirty states and other orchestras and 


bands. Best of all, they brought themselves and, 


L belie . larger measure per capita of ardor, 
loyalty and friendliness than could be found in 

other group in the United States. 

uses sang more excellent and vital mu- 
sic than was dreamed of for boys and girls ten 
years ago and they sang it with amazing skill, 
enthusiasm and beauty to which many a listener 
paid more than once a tribute of tears and joy. 
The orchestras maintained the high standard set 
by them at the last conference two years ago. 
\fter each long day, chock full of lectures. demon- 
strations and discussions starting with an early 
breakfast arranged for regional, college, or topical 
groups, and closing with a ten-thirty dismissal 


from an evening concert or banquet, the super- 
visors themselves gathered in large numbers in the 


lobby of the Stevens Hotel and sang “community 
songs” with the abandon and delight and love- 
liness of which “community sing” leaders have 
often dreamed as the singing of the future and 


the consolation for the present. 

Let all this making of music for the love of it 
be a notice to recreation workers, to discouraged 
unemployed musicians, and to critics of American 
life, that thousands of the young people of Amer- 


ica, though grateful for radio and phonograph, 


have joined the noble and joyous order of amateur 
craftsmen and champions of man-made music! 

Having joined this order while in school, what 
will they do after graduation? This question was 
the main topic of the Conference. It was the key 
note of the President’s speech, and it was sounded 
in almost every other speech on the programs of 
the whole week. A whole morning’s meeting was 
given to consideration of it under the title, The 
Challenge of the New Conditions for Music In- 
side and Outside of the Schools. A resolution 
was passed urging that every possible step be 
taken to provide for singing and playing in 
schools and in state contests by small groups such 
as might gather in homes and neighborhoods after 
school days are done. 

At a banquet attended by almost every member 
of the conference, Dr. John Erskine made a stir- 
ring plea for the cultivation of music outside the 
schools in all parts of the country. He showed 
vividly how most of the nation is drained of its 
miusical talent by the two or three musical centers 
of the East. Once located in New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Chicago, the young musicians can’t be 
blasted out of them back to their home towns. 
They would rather starve in those cities where 
there is musical culture than be prosperous in the 
musically arid towns of their youth. (A million 
radios can’t make a city musical.) This is a 
tragic loss not only to the young people but also 
to the communities that should treasure and give 
opportunity to their people’s musical talents with 
all the inspiration and delight they can give, with 
at least as much devotion as they treasure and de- 
velop business resources. 





se 


In music the radio and the talking machine 
have added enormously to the delights of life, 
but the best fun comes to those who have had the 
advantage of learning the art by mastering some 


instrument.’—Editorial from The Etude, Feb- 





ruary, 1930. 
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Music tor the Insane: 
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to sit up late for certain radio programs it is 
usually classical music which is the attraction and 
Although 
theoretically one might prescribe soothing and 


not jazz or vaudeville performances. 


restful music for noisy wards, it is quite useless, 
for it passes unnoticed and the original disturb- 
ance continues unalleviated. It takes jazz and 
brass bands and rhythm of a most emphatic sort 
to penetrate the consciousness of the excited or 
deteriorated patient. 

Like all other things, musical entertainment 
must not be overdone. ‘There are patients who 
are annoyed by it, or so distressed that convales- 
cence may be retarded. ‘To some the constant 
sound of piano, victrola or radio is almost unen- 
durable. To others the associations conjured up 
by familiar melodies are acutely painful. So far 
as can be observed, this occurs only in acute and 
convalescent wards, where conflicts are still active 
and irritability is at its height. For the protection 
of these patients limitations must be placed on 
the use of musical instruments and enforced by 
means of keys if necessary. Furtiiermore, it 
simplifies matters to have only one source of 
music in each ward, for it often happens that a 
Ss 


t 


_. 


patient who is driven to distraction by a radio 


indifferent to a piano or even enjoys playing 
herself. 

No matter how excellent the ward radio with 
its loud speaker may be, the installation of a 
few head phone sets is a great help. Those 
patients whose progress is retarded by restless, 
sleepless nights derive comfort and benefit from 
the late programs and the rest of the patients are 
spared the sound of their prowlings and com- 
plaints. 


Jersey City Children 


Become Choristers 


\RTHUR POTTERTON 


Director, Department of Parks and Public Prop- 
erty, Jersey ( ity, New Jersey 


One of the problems with which the Depart- 
ment of Parks and Public Property has found 


itself faced in conducting its playground program, 
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is that of maintaining a contact with our play- 
ground children during the period of the year 
when the outdoor playgrounds are inactive. For- 
tunately we had in the personnel of our play- 
ground work some young men and women who 
possessed the ability to train children along mu- 
sical lines and to communicate to them an enthusi- 
We conceived the idea of form- 
ing a chorus, the members of which would be 


asm for music. 


recruited from the children of the playgrounds. 

The response on the part of the children was so 
great and so enthusiastic that we divided the city 
into five sections, the children of each section be- 
ing assembled at a public school, conveniently lo- 
cated, where the chorus might meet. So much 
progress was made that we were able to obtain 
permission from one of our local broadcasting sta- 
tions, (WBKQO), to broadcast for one hour every 
Wednesday evening between seven and eight 
o'clock. 

The organization of this chorus has made it 
possible for us to develop the latent talent which 
It has afforded them the 
opportunity of giving this talent expression and, 


these children possess. 


what is most important to us, it has kept us con- 
stantly in touch with the young people during a 
period of the year when we might have had little 
contact with them. It has given the children a 
new interest and an outlet for their energy and 
it is also enabling them to bring a little cheer to 
people who need it, for on each Saturday after- 
noon for two hours, a group of the children are 
taken to our city hospital where they give their en- 
tertainments in the different wards. 

We are now working on plans to supplement 
the activities of this group which numbers between 
750 and 800 children. We are hoping that on 
graduating from the rank of playground children 
we will have other organizations ready to receive 
them so that the work started by us will be carried 
through to a successful conclusion. 

“Education dare not be purely technical. It 
must aim at the inner resources by which men 
can make constructive use of leisure. The creative 
joys which the old handcraftsman could achieve 
in his labor are being subtracted from the life 
of the modern toiler. 

“Leisure alone does not give good life. It is 
essential that there be such educational discipline 
as will furnish men with the resources to ap- 
preciate literature and art and every high human 


value.”’—Reinhold Niebur, 


Community Music: 


Percy GRAINGER 


We do not become athletic simply by looking 
on at football, baseball and other games. We do 
not become musical by merely listening while 
others make music—however well they do it. To 
be musical we must take part in music ourselves, 
not occasionally, but regularly, often. The art- 
music of Europe and America is based upon a 
long experience of many-voicedness, upon long- 
established habits of musical team work and co- 
operation. All our music for solo instruments 
more or less (usually more than less) reflects this 
rooted many-voicedness, so that it is impossible to 
do full justice even to the most soloistic music 
without knowledge and experience of many-voiced 
music. Therefore a wide familiarity with all kinds 
of musical team work is even more needful to the 
earnest music lover than any kind of soloistic 
study and practice ever can be. 

While instrumental team work (chamber music 
playing of all kinds) is silver, vocal team work is 
golden—because the roots of the art-music of the 
white peoples (in this respect unlike the gamalon- 
orchestras of Java or the marimba playing of 
Africans) are vocal rather than instrumental. 
The most precious heritage of our musical past 
(the priceless boon of harmony) was arrived at 
through the interweaving of voices singing to- 
gether. 

The noblest and deepest and loftiest utterances 
of our greatest art-music geniuses have generally 
been vocal and oftenest choral, even during those 
centuries which we are apt to think of as mainly 
given over to concentration upon instrumental ex- 
pression—for I think it is indisputable that the 
finest choral compositions of Bach, Handel, Beet- 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Wagner, 
Brahms, Verdi, Grieg, Delius, Cyril Scott, 
Vaughan Williams, Elgar, Loeffler, Ravel, Rach- 
maninoff, Nathaniel Dett, Roger Quilter and 
others, strike a more soulful, more human, more 
cosmic note than that sounded in even the most 


hoven, 


glorious instrumental creations of these same com- 
posers. 


*Mr, Grainger speaks to the choral groups of Westchester 
County through the Year Book of the Westchester County Rec- 
reation Commission. 
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INSTALS ORCHESTROPE 


Fort Wayne Installs 
Orchestrope 


The Board of Park Commissioners of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, recently installed on the pavilion 
at Foster Park a Capehart Orchestrope. It is 
electrically operated with two loud speakers at- 
tached and when both are in use it can be heard 
all over the eighteen-hole golf course recently 
laid out in this 250-acre park. There are twenty- 
eight phonograph records in the machine. These 
are operated automatically and as played are 
turned over on the reverse side, giving fifty-six 
selections. This constitutes a four-hour program 
of music without any attention on the part of the 
operator. There are three different volumes of 
voice—the full volume, the middle volume and the 
If the 


pavilion is being used by a gathering of any sort, 


ordinary tone of the home phonograph. 


the instrument is regulated to suit the gathering’s 
convenience. The park attendant starts it, shuts 
it off and controls the volume by the mere manip- 


ulation of buttons. 


Old Spring Beds * Small 
Boys ~Train of Cars 


The following letter was recently received by 
Joseph Lee: 
My dear Sir, 
(The old gas lot Hull and Com- 


Empty lot. gi 
mercial. ) 

Tin cans, ends of oil cloth, bricks, everything 
in the way of junk that can be thrown over a 
brick wall, including one-half dozen or so old 
iron spring beds. 

Small boys. 

The one-half dozen iron spring beds gathered 
from all the four ends of the lot, formed into a 
line. Lo and behold, an up-to-date train of cars 
with immediate appointment of engineer, fireman, 
conductor, brakeman and all the three year olds 
for passengers, all going at least sixty miles an 
hour. 

[ thought you might enjoy this picture and so 
venture to share it with you. 

Yours very truly, 
ROBERT S. CHASE. 
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“FLAMING YOUTH” 


‘Flaming Youth” of 
Long Ago!" 


“Among the posthumous papers of a venerable 
divine of New Jersey has been found a plan con- 
ducting, in an agreeable and useful manner, the 
assemblies of young persons. We hope some of 
the methods of diversion proposed will not shock 
the more rigid nerves of divines in our day. The 
Trenton News, in which paper we find it, assigns 
it to a ‘divine of the last century, resident of New 
Jersey, distinguished alike in the political and the 
religious world. Its probable date is about 1760 
or 1770. 

“Our readers will recollect that one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence from 
New Jersey, was Dr. Witherspoon. 

“Method—For monthly meetings of the youth 
of both sexes, in order to prevent irregular night 
walking, frolicking, and keeping bad company; 
and, on the contrary, to instruct and learn them a 
suitable behaviour, and proper carriage among 
civil, well-bred people. 

“1. They shall be allowed to meet once a month, 
but not oftener, in long days, in the afternoon, 
and in winter in the long evenings, if that be 
thought more proper than in the day time; these 
meetings shall not exceed three hours, without 
something extraordinary, and they shall retire to 
their proper homes by nine or ten o’clock, at least. 

“2. They 


decent dress, and not in a gorgeous high-fashioned 


shall all meet in a modest, modern, 


dress; and of this the company shall judge, and 
reprove, if they find occasion for it. 

“3. When they are met they shall first spend 
a little more than half an hour in reading some 
suitable book, that gives directions and advice 
concerning the proper behaviour and education of 
young people, and which fits them to appear and 
behave suitably in the world. Such books may be 
procured for them. And the youth shall be al- 
lowed to make their observations upon what is 
read, to show what they think is proper, and what 
is improper in what is read. 

“4. ‘They shall then spend another half hour in 
conversing and instructing one another in a proper 
behaviour, and some of the oldest, and those that 
are more acquainted with the world, can with ad- 
vantage inform those that are less acquainted. 
And, it may be some orderly, grave person present 
may assist them in the matter. And in this part 


*From The New York Post, December 21, 1846. 
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of their exercise, they must take care to observe 
proper order and not all get to talking at once, so 
as to cause confusion. 

“5. They shall then, if they choose it, spend 
half an hour or more in singing and dancing to a 
violin, when they can have one in their meeting. 
This must be done with regularity and decency. 
But if there are not persons capable of carrying 
on this part of the exercise to advantage, they 
may change it to some other exercise more useful. 

“6. They shall then spend little more than half 
an hour in walking out and conversing three or 
four together, or in different parts of the room, 
when walking out is not agreeable. This will give 
them an opportunity for free, cheerful converse 
together upon any thing that is agreeable, and 
every one will have an opportunity to say some- 
thing. 

“7. They shall then collect together and spend 
half an hour or more in singing anthems and psalm 
tunes, with or without hymns, as they think best. 
This will help a little to keep their knowledge of 
singing. 

“8. None shall be allowed to attend these meet- 
ings but such as are orderly at other times, and 
attend to and obey the rules of the heads of fam- 
ilies for regulating their youth. None to attend 
that go at night without liberty and advice of 
parents or heads of families. And if there are 
any youth that have not a proper home, and will 
behave well—not practice disorderly night walk- 
ing, but behave as well as regulated youth do, they 
may be admitted.” 





“There can be little doubt that posture, skill, 
and grace are fostered by fortunate experiences in 
spontaneous play, in rhythmic games, and physical 
activities on staircase, sidewalk, hill, seesaw, slide, 
kiddie car and ladders. Through plays and games 
which give an opportunity for effort and failure 
and success, for judicious risks and thrills, the 
child accumulates a store of experience which builds 
up morale. This morale has several aspects. It 
is not purely muscular. It means the capacity 
to endure and to “stand the gaff” in plays and 
games; it involves elements of sportsmanship. It 
also means pleasurable interest in physical ac- 
tivity and in outdoor life. In this broad sense, 
the concepts of physical education reach down into 
early life. The higher orders of mental and bodily 
control have a substratum ; and in that substratum 
there is much oneness.”—Arnold Gesell, Ph.D., 


M.D. 











In Honor of Helen Wills 


RALPH C. McILLWAINE 


Playground Commission, San Francisco, California 


A thousand lren cheered long and lustily 


when Helen \\ California’s world’s champion 


d them at the occasion of the 


tennis star, add 


opening of one of the reconstructed playgrounds 
which the San Francisco Playground Commission 


had named for the famous tennis champion. Off- 


cials of the | ssion and members of the Par- 


ent-Teacher Association were present when Ex- 


Senator James D. Phelan, Chairman of the Com- 
mission, introduced Miss Wills and talked to the 
children of the ideals of fair play and good sports- 


manship which Miss Wills personifies. Children 


from four neighboring schools met in a program 

of sports. 
The newl; tructed Helen Wills Playground 

has been increased in area to 37,812 square feet 


at a cost of $60,000. Built on the old site, formerly 


the Spring \ Playground, over $42,000 was 
expended in the rchase of additional property. 


Situated in a congested district where property 
values are high and the hilly topography a most 
difficult problem to overcome, a_ considerable 
amount of engineering was required to complete 
the task. As a result, several thousand dollars 
were needed to meet problems in construction. A 
paradise for children living in this congested sec- 
tion of the city, the playground offers the best in 
equipment that economy will permit. Two tennis, 
volley ball and basketball courts provide equipment 
for children of an age to enjoy competitive sports, 
while an enclosed area containing swings, slides, 
various types of apparatus and a large sandbox 
affords ample equipment for non-competitive play. 

A spacious bungalow type club house provides 
club rooms for indoor activities during the rainy 
winter months, a director’s office, supply lockers, 
a small shower room and lavatories. Every avail- 
able foot of space has been utilized in the layout 
and design of this small but popular playground. 


Adults at Play in St. Petersburg 


ak 


Superintendent of Recreation, 


Adults of at e from twenty-five to eighty 
will find that St. Petersburg, the “Sunshine City,” 
has pioneered in p1 ding recreation facilities for 


adults, and th who comes to our city will 
have a wide range of activities from which to 
choose. Shuff roque, long ball, quoits, 
horseshoe, cat eckers and archery are pro- 
vided and dance clubs, state societies, dramatic or- 
ganizations at ocial groups have been cre- 
ated for the e1 ment of our visitors. The pro- 
gram of entertainment which the city provides 
through the Recreation Bureau and other depart- 
ments makes St. Petersburg a place where there 
is something ind enjoy all the time. 

Those who come to our city, many of whom 
are renewing their youth, may never have taken 
part befor 1 program or used the play 
facilities in tl 
the most part < 


favorable to the 


eir not 


1e towns. [They represent for 


up which has not as a rule been 


ending of tax money for recre- 


ation in thei1 communities. But the in- 
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St. Petersburg, F'orida 


creasing number of letters which reach us in the 
spring and summer from northern towns and 
cities concerning the construction of our play 
facilities, is an indication that these same visitors, 
on their return home, have looked about in their 
parks and recreation centers for the type of play 
which they had enjoyed in St. Petersburg during 
the winter. It is evident that they have talked 
with the city fathers and have started action. 
These requests and the personal interviews we 
are able to have with visitors have made us re- 
alize that Florida recreation workers, especially in 
resort cities, have a peculiar opportunity to serve 
the interests of adult recreation not only in our 
cities but throughout the country. In the adults 
participating in our play programs we have an 
enthusiastic sales force for the recreation move- 
It is impossible for many of our citizens 
Getting 


ment. 
to understand expenditures for play. 
these people to playing themselves is the best kind 
of education regarding the movement. 
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Joseph Lee on 
Playgrounds 


In a letter written by Joseph Lee to someone 
inquiring about playgrounds he says: 

“As to my history, I was brought up among a 
group of cousins including five boys of about the 


| 


same age, the uncles mentioned, two of whom 


brought in painting and drawing; one (my father) 
Shakespear‘ | dramatics; three others hunting 
and fishing, everal uncles and aunts music; 
so we had all 
“T think I w 


feeling that it w 


kinds of things there were. 
into playground work from a 
rather silly to let boys get ar- 

| 


rested for doing the things they ought to do and 


without which they would never grow up. My 
motto has been: ‘Don’t tie on the flowers; water 
the plant,’ to which I might now add: ‘Don’t keep 
the plant under a board where it will grow up yel- 

} 


low.’ The bo lilemma was whether to observe 


man’s law or nature’s and to his everlasting credit 
he usually chose the latter. The playground work 
has been to try to reconcile the two. It has per- 
haps stopped a good many good games in which 
the cops took exhilarating part, but grown 
society has so little sense of humor that those 
games have generally ended disastrously. 

“The history of what I have actually done is 
that I provided supervision for a playground in 
the North End in 1899, moved to Columbus Ave- 
nue about 1900 and kept on there until 1906, when 
we got the whole thing taken over by the School 
Committee. 


1 


“T don’t knov book giving a description of 


an ideal playground. I don’t think any play- 
ground yet includes a woodshed or a dump and I 
suspect that bot! hould be there. Besides the 


things that recognizes as good, there 


are the things nobody recognizes except the 


child, and he ought to be given his chance to 
browse around find them. 

“The first playground was Boston Common. 
I presume it | | like what it was, namely, Mr. 
Blackstone's vy pasture, with a squashy frog 


pond in the middle. It has seen some things since 


and was prett itrly spoiled by improvements 
about twenty igo but has survived. 

“One thing we have found out about a play- 
¢round is that not necessarily ugly and that 
ii fact it is easier to keep order on a beautiful 


‘ed on page 252) 
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Wanted—a Sociological 
Edi 
ison 

It is significant of the trend of our age that no 
speaker at the Edison commemoration exercises 
laid emphasis on the discrepancy between our 
technological development and our relative lack 
of institutional progress. One would have gained 
the impression that all will be well with the world 
as long as we have bigger and better electric lights 
and cheaper and more efficient radios. 

Yet this cultural lag—this lack of institutional 
development—is the most conspicuous problem 
and the outstanding defect of our civilization. 
Science, pure and applied, has been the most strik- 
ing contribution of the last hundred years. Indeed, 
nothing comparable to our mechanical progress in 
the last century can be found in the whole record 
of the human past. 

The other aspects of our culture have, however, 
failed to keep pace with our progress in science 
and engineering. Our political, religious, economic 
and ethical notions and practices are those of the 
days of Washington and Jefferson—indeed, in 
some way compatible with the age of Moses. Still 
we only have to go back to Lincoln and Grant to 
find a material culture almost wholly foreign to 
our own day. 

A civilization that on one side partakes of the 
culture of the aeroplane, radio and the hundred- 
story building, and on the other shadows forth the 
ideals and practices of the ox cart and spinning 
wheel era cannot be truly healthy. 

All honor to the scientist and engineer. They 
have delivered us not only from inconvenience but 
from misery and death. Let us not betray them 
by forfeiting the ultimate benefits which might 
flow from their work. Rather, let us show the 
truest appreciation of their labors by developing 
social institutions and cultural attitudes which can 
understand, control and intelligently exploit the 
achievements of science. Let us see to it that 
science not only amazes us but makes an even 
greater number of human beings more happy in a 
fundamental and permanent way. 

In short, what we need is a sociological Edison 
—a man who will throw an abundance of light 


upon our social ills and their solution. — From 
Editorial in New York Telegram, Oct. 25, 1929. 
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The Lynn Woods Nature Trail 


BoARD OF PARK COMMISSIONERS 


Lynn, Massachusetts 


The City of Lynn, Massachusetts, is fortunate 
in owning within its city limits one of the largest 
natural forest parks in the United States. The 
area now comprising the Lynn Woods was orig- 
inally the common property of the colonial set- 
tlers and from the woods came much of the tim- 
ber and firewood used by the community. The 
entire area is rugged and rocky and consists of a 
series of elevations surrounded by a ring of hills 
so that once inside the area, except from highest 
hills or observation towers, nothing at all beyond 
its boundaries can be seen, and not until one 
emerges from them is one aware of the busy in- 
dustrial city less than a mile away. The area in 
all comprises about twenty-two hundred acres in- 
cluding three watersheds and three ponds which 
are used as reservoirs. 

Fortunately, the woods, being too rough for 
agricultural purposes, have been left unspoiled in 
their natural state, and as the area stands it offers 
rare opportunities for many forms of recreation 
which experience has shown to be most useful to 
a large part of the people. The park is easily 
accessible from several main entrances served by 
trolley lines. In it are nearly seven miles of 
beautiful winding roadways and fifty miles of 
foot paths and trails, many of which are used also 
as bridle paths. Such a large section of well 
wooded and watered woodland offers, naturally 


enough, sanctuary for many kinds of wild life 
and presents a wonderful opportunity to study 
natur¢ the open and close at hand. 
\ Nature TRAIL 
The P Department of the city has been 
carrying out a constructive program of nature 


education in order that the citizens may be at- 
tracted to the woods and that wild life may be 
saved from careless and ignorant destruction. To 
further the work among the people of the com- 
munity and more especially the playground chil- 
|.ynn, the department experimented dur- 
ing the past summer and fall with a nature trail. 


The idea, adapted from previous trails of this 


dren of 


kind, more especially the nature trail of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History of New York 


at Bear Mountain, has been modified to suit local 
conditions. 

For the trail were chosen sections of existing 
foot paths in all about one and one-eighth miles 
long, beginning and ending at Pennybrook Gate, 
the most important entrance to the Woods, con- 
venient to trolley lines and with ample parking 
space. As the park service ‘buildings and resi- 
dence of the superintendent were near by, super- 
vision and maintenance were made convenient. 
The paths selected were previously well known 
and are favorite walks for many who frequent the 
woods and represent a fairly typical cross section 
of the entire woodland. The trail climbs rock 
ledges, skirts the shores of a pond, crosses a small 
brook, runs alongside a large swamp and passes 
over hillsides and uplands well covered with hard 
woods, white pine and hemlock. 


Signs Help Tell the Story 


Signs were made from sheet zinc cut to various 
sizes and painted a ground color with two coats 
of Duco. For geological signs a French-gray, 
background color was used, and for botanical and 
other signs a Nile green. These colors, although 
easily noticeable, blend well with surroundings. 
The signs were lettered with India ink and then 
sprayed with two coats of the best quality varnish. 
This treatment has proven to be entirely weather- 
proof. 

Some signs were made by means of shellacing 
colored pictures to the zinc and then thoroughly 
varnishing them. Water color sketches were also 
made on the Duco background which, thoroughly 
varnished, have proven entirely satisfactory and 
have withstood several months of weather. Many 
of the signs were mounted directly on convenient 
trees while others were placed on 2” x2” oak 
stakes driven into the ground on an angle with 
the sign from one to two feet from the ground. 
This arrangement of stakes on an angle made 
the signs easy to read and brought them close to 
flowers, ferns and other objects of interest near 
the ground. 

At the beginning of the trail a large 18” x 36” 
sign shows a sketch map of the trail with full 
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directions, and makes the request that visitors do 
not disturb even t 


| 
| 


e common wild flowers in order 
that others might see them. At points where 
other paths or motor roads intersect the trail 
smaller signs have been placed showing a map of 
the trail with the place of entrance indicated by an 
arrow. Below the map these direction signs read 
“A trail designed 
It will be to yout 


Grove. Follow the arrows on the map.” 


to guide you close to nature. 
idvantage to begin at the Picnic 
Beginning at the starting sign the trail leads up 
a steep ledge k1 as Lantern Rock overlooking 
sreeds pond with an extensive view over the 
ocean to the south. In the early days of Lynn’s 
history, pirates said to have used this ledge 
as a base for a fire signal to their ships at sea. 
A sign explains t bit of history and the origin 
of the name. 
This volcanic ledge was an appropriate place at 
which to begin the story of the geology of the 
region. A seri numbered signs following in 
sequence tell b1 omething of the interesting 


geological histo the Boston region all visible 


from the rock. The nature and probable origin 
of the hills are explained. Drumlin hills and other 
features of the “Boston Basin” are pointed out on 


signs and sketcl Other geological signs show 


the cause, featu: yf interest and visible effects 
of the ice age “Visible evidences of the ice age 
are everywhere about you. The mass of the ice 


] 


moving slowly rd shaped the country side. 


Push a cake of ice over rough dirt and note the 
results.” A sket ows the shape of hills modi- 


fied by the glaci ind the reason for their form. 


Birds whicl n be seen about the pond are 
shown by a set ctures selected from the bird 
cards obtainable from Church and Dwight Com- 
pany, manufacturers of soda in New York. These 


cards, shellaced to the green background of the 


signs, serve the purpose admirably. Other sim- 


ilar bird signs are placed at locations where par- 
ticular types of birds are most likely to be seen. 
It was found be his way to mix subjects such 
as geology, tre rns and bird along the trail, 
and to present ral progressively, instead of 
first one and then another 


The trees were, perhaps, the easiest to label. 
About thirty species of native forest trees are 


found along the t1 In addition to naming 


these the signs t yw one may distinguish them, 


their uses and their importance, with occasionally 
a test question asking the name of a tree together 


1 1 


with some hint of what to look for, such as,— 


“This is a Pine. Can you tell what kind? Count 
the needles in a cluster.” Previous signs had 
shown sketches of clusters of needles near speci- 
mens and explained that the white pine has five 
and pitch pine three to a cluster. 

In connection with the trees an attempt has been 
made to teach something of forest conservation 
and fire protection. The trail passes through a 
small nursery where the Park Department raises 
white pine for reforestation and Norway maples 
for street trees. This serves as an admirable ob- 
ject lesson. One sign in a beautiful pine grove 
reads: “Carelessness Is a Crime. Except for the 
constant vigil of the park department employees 
the Lynn Woods would be destroyed by fires 
within a year. These fires are all very unneces- 
sary and are caused by careless or thoughtless peo- 
ple. Be sure that you do not start a fire when 
you smoke. Help keep the woods green. Every- 
body loses when forests burn.” 

Another sign in the same grove which was par- 
ticularly effective has a water color sketch show- 
ing on one side living pines on a forest, and on 
the other side, flames licking up into their tops. 
The sign says— 

“It took Nature 100 years to grow this tree. 
A moment’s carelessness with fire will destroy 
it. Be careful.” 


Identifying Birds and Plants 


It was not so easy to call attention to the birds. 
Obviously, they could not stay to be labeled. The 
bird pictures and questions about birds solve this 
in the best way we have been able to devise. Hints 
for bird study are useful and give in detail fea- 
tures to notice when identifying a bird. Birds are 
introduced this way: “How many kinds of na- 
tive birds have you seen?’ Another sign states 
that the department has records of 171 species of 
birds observed in recent years in the woods. This 
is a revelation to many people who are in the habit 
of classifying all birds as sparrows, gulls, robins or 
crows. 

Plants are labeled by means of a stake with a 
This has the ad- 


vantage of allowing the sign to be shifted to new 


sign attached driven close by. 


specimens as the summer passes. Interesting 
facts, uses and stories about them supplement 
the names. Many varieties of beautiful ferns are 
numerous along a section of the trail. A series 
of signs introduces them. “Do you know how a 


fern is different from other plants?” Succeeding 


signs describe the method of reproduction by 
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spores, the old legend of “fern seed,” and their 
points of interest in general. Other signs call at- 
tention to fruiting ferns, then to individual ferns 
with their identification and habits. 

Snakes are a problem because they are so little 
understood generally. Visitors are first reassured 
by being told that all snakes of the park are harm- 


less and would be interesting if one knew more 
about them. Next, a sign asks, “Do you know 
how a snake moves over the ground without legs ?” 
Most people do not know. They are interested 
in the sign which followed answering the question. 


Various other facts of interest are pointed out and 


described. A woodchuck burrow with front and 
rear entrance and his paths through the grass for 
food ire discovered close by the trail. 
Publicity Helped 
he nature trail fitted admirably into the or- 


ganized summer playground activities of the park 
and recreation department. Every day children 
from the various city playgrounds came in groups 
and walked over the trail with playground in- 
structors who were sympathetic to the project. 
Mention should be made of the splendid cooper- 
ation received from the newspapers especially the 


Lynn Daily Evening Item. This paper printed 


| 


many columns of publicity and sponsored “Lynn 





Woods Sundays.” Playground children who 
showed special interest were selected as trail 
guides and given instruction in points of interest 
and ways of describing them to visitors. Each 
guide was furnished a badge. The newspaper ad- 
vertised by stories and photographs throughout 
the week the features of the trail and the fact that 
guides for visitors would be on hand between the 
hours of two and four. Each Sunday several 
hundred people went over the trail led by these 
playground guides. Due to the local and Bos- 
ton newspaper publicity, editorials and comments 
have appeared in various papers through the 
country giving favorable publicity of the right 
kind. 


Success of Trail Leads to Expansion 

Pleased at the success of this trail, the Lynn 
Park Department is ready to enlarge this scheme. 
A field museum of stone is shortly to be erected. 
This will be a sort of indoor trail supplementing 
the outdoor one. Generous citizens have offered 
to contribute valuable local collections to serve as 
exhibits in this museum. The first trail, when laid 
out averaged about one sign every twenty or 
twenty-five feet. It now seems desirable to include 
a few new signs. Other trails will be planned in 
other sections of the woods after this first one 
has been sufficiently developed. 
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Problems in the operation of this trail have 
arisen. Small boys seem bound to destroy to a 
and some vandalism must be dealt 


with. Signs must 


certain extent 
be made so as not to be easily 
destroyed or disturbed and not be too tempting in 
this respect. 


] 


Competent guides on hand at designated hours 


are appreciated by many visitors to whom the joys 
of nature seem a closed book until unlocked by 


the trail signs or the help of an interested guide. 


One featur uuld commend itself to all city 


authorities and that is the small cost involved, 
especially when the large number of visitors en- 
tertained are taken into account. One has only 
to view the condition of the path through this trail 


A Unique Leisure 
Time Hobby 


STUART P, DopGE 
Few leisure time hobbies are so unique or far 
reaching in their benefits as that of Spencer Pen- 
rose who has established a private zoo at the 
junction of mountain and plain just three miles 


south of Colorado Springs on a paved highway. 
Mr. Penrose, brother of the late Boies Penrose of 


Philadelphia, 
sires to make his hobby of particular interest and 


well-known business man, de- 


educational value to local residents and visitors. 
Although the zoo already has a splendid collection 
of birds and animals plans, for the coming year 


announced by Mr 


Penrose include additions of 
llamas from far-off Peru, and Rocky Mountain 


goats and sheep 














A GLIMPSE OF PENROSE LAKE 


to realize the vast number of feet which had trod- 
den over it and left visible signs of hard usage in 
the space of merely a few weeks. 

A worthwhile feature of this undertaking is 
the fact that the trail gives an opportunity for 
many children to show their interest and take an 
active part who otherwise might find it impos- 
sible to enter into the usual type of playground 
sports and activities. 

The design and construction of the nature trail 
including all the subject matter, the making of 
signs and their erection was accomplished by Mr, 
Charles S. Comstock, who was employed by the 
Park Department as park naturalist for the sum- 
mer season. 


Almost every animal in the zoo has a history of 
its own, including the boa constrictor which lives 
under an electric heating pad in a glass house. 
Several years ago an itinerant circus came to 
town, housed its animals in an old vacant building 
and finally departed. It left behind a boa con- 
strictor which had escaped from its cage and dis- 
appeared. A thorough search failed to reveal its 
hiding place but months later a worried janitor, 
led thence by an anxious cat, located the snake 
under some loose boards in a basement. It was 
acquired by Mr. Penrose, and formed the nucleus 
for his mammoth zoo which covers hundreds of 
acres. 

In the menagerie are herds of buffalo from 
the Yellowstone, elk and deer, Mexican goats— 
all of which are constantly producing young—a 
camel, elephant, mountain lions, two magnificent 
Nubian lions, polar bears from Spitzbergen, seals, 
bobcats, silver foxes, coyotes, badgers, porcu- 
pines, in fact, nearly everything. Rare pheasants, 
eagles, owls and many other members of the 
feathered tribe are included. 

Huge fifty-acre runs, paralleling the highway, 
have been built for the buffalo and for the elk 
and deer. Concrete winter houses are ready for 
the elephant and seals, while magnificent outdoor 
rock pools and dens accommodate other animals 
like the polar bears, seals in summer, etc. 

On a lake back of El Pomar, the magnificent 
private estate of Mr. Penrose in Broadmoor, are 
flocks of geese, swans and ducks. 

One of the outstanding features of the Chey- 
enne mountain zoo is its great natural site as a 
mountain park—probably one of the most unique 


(Continued on page 252) 
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Museum Games 


A never failing source of interest to the young 
visitors at the Brooklyn Children’s Museum is the 
opportunity of participating in museum games 
which are designed as a method of introducing 
children to the Museum’s work and of handling 
groups of children of various ages who swarm 
into the building every afternoon at the close of 

} 


| 
scnool. 


Providing for All Ages 


For children who have reached the reading age, 
games have been arranged relating to minerals, 


birds, animals, insects, volcanoes and shells, as 


well as to the history and geography rooms. For 
the younger brothers and sisters who frequently 
trail along, puzzle-games of birds animals and 
cut-up maps are offered, devices suitable for little 


folk who have not yet learned to read. 

The games for children of school age are cen- 
tered around boxes of question-cards, each card 
bearing in its corner the number of the case in 
which the answer will be found. Questions are so 
devised that the right answer can be arrived at 
either by observation of the museum specimens, or 
by reading the labels. Cards for some particular 
game, the bird-game, for example, are distributed, 
each with its question and case-number clue. The 
players rush to the bird-room, locate the case called 
for, study the specimens, and soon hurry back to 
give their answers to the docent who conducts the 
games. A correct answer entitles the player to re- 
tain the question-card, and the child who, at the 
end ot the ] 


lay-hour, can display the greatest 


number of cards is the winner for that afternoon. 


For the “‘shell-game,” a variation of technique 
Here the players are handed unmarked 
shells from a box of miscellaneous specimens. 
hen goes to the cases in which labelled 


shells are pt and tries to identify his unmarked 
shell by comparison with those in the case. Al- 
though this is really much more difficult than the 
questio l-answer type, it is one of those most 
n demand by the visitors, who gain added zest 
from being allowed to handle the shells. Occa- 
sion simple and suitable prizes are awarded for 
special proficiency, but the interest seems to lie in 
the game itself. On every week day afternoon a 


game period is maintained, and again on Saturday 
morning this popular indoor sport is in full swing. 


Junior and Senior Courses Attract 


In many instances, participation in museum 
games stimulates the players to a desire for fur- 
ther information, so for the benefit of those studi- 
ously inclined, two courses have been outlined— 
a junior, for those who have learned to read, and 
a senior course for older children. Each course 
is divided into eight subjects, of which four are 
rated at ten credit-points each, and four at fifteen 
credits, giving a total credit-score of 100. In the 
ten-point group are aquarium, bird, botany and 
geography study, while animal, insect, mineral 
study and history have a fifteen-point value. 
Children may work in any or all of these subjects, 
as represented in the Museum collections, and on 
the completion of each course, a credit certificate 
is awarded. The senior courses lead to a bronze 
medal for all those achieving fifty credits, and a 
silver medal for all those who have obtained a 
hundred credits, thus completing the entire course. 
The junior division, although covering the same 
subjects, is adapted to younger children, and in 
its turn leads to prizes, one for fifty credit and 
one for hundred-credit rankings. 

In the junior group, most of the questions re- 
late to definitions and descriptions. Thus the ani- 
mal course begins: “What is the definition of an 
animal? An invertebrate animal? A _ vertebrate 
animal? What does carnivorous mean ?—herbiv- 
erous? (use dictionary). Name five animals of 
each type; describe the homes of five animals,” 
and so forth, keeping the range of efforts well 
within the capacity of young readers. In the 
senior group, however, a much more mature type 
of study is called for. For example, the first re- 
quirement of the senior botany course is to “study 
from some good book on botany or biology and 
the models in the hall” the different forms of 
plant structure, while the general work calls for 
“at least one trip to the Brooklyn Botanic Garden 
and a repert on what you have observed,” also “a 
500-word composition on forest conservation.” 
This work, it is easily seen, is designed as suitable 
for student of high school or of junior high 
school grade. 
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Bathing Beaches and Bath Houses 


During the season of 1929 the Board of Park 
Commission Seattle, Washington, operated 
ten bathing b s from June 14th to September 
2nd, the be eing open from 11 A. M. to 8 
P. M. o1 Che total estimated attendance 
at all the be was 830,282—about 280,000 


were recorded in 1928. The 


hildren on street cars was a 


more bathe 
reduced 
factor in tl se in attendance. 

Park 


For the ne ears the Board of 


Commissione! conducted free swimming 


classes for b d girls under sixteen years of 


age. Thi 


rk has consisted of group in- 


struction man’s float, dog paddle, side 
stroke, under-water 
During 1929 the total 


classes was 6005 children— 


bre Sf tl ke, back 


strike, 
swim and An 1 crawl 
registration I é 
2.890 bovs 


915 girls. A junior life saving 


club is orgar | each season at all of the beaches 
and in additi ) training in life saving, the boys 


and girls many ways with the beach 


program rious groups elect their own 
officers. 
swimming carnival, sponsored 
rd and the Seattle Post Intelli- 
\ugust at Madrona Beach. 


The tentl 
by the Parl 
gencer was 
Six hundred fteen boys and girls entered in 


With 


except one of the beaches, 


twenty-six the inauguration ot 
service charg 
the receipts nted to $10,388.12. Madrona 
Beach with ndid new buildings is by far 
the most poy ind remunerative of all the 


beaches 


Hidden Treasure 


Many centut ro, in the formative period of 
northern New York state, Nature left an in- 
heritance generations of Plattsburg 
citizens—a golden treasure at the head of Lake 


Champlain, shores of the beautiful Cum- 


berland Bay would provide health and hap- 


piness to mai housands. 


This treasur¢ den sand, a shore line of rare 


beauty—for m ears lay undiscovered as a 


community asset. A few years ago, however, a 


group of natur citizens realized its beauty 


and adaptabilit recreation purposes. Quiet- 


ly they made plans, interested owners of 


beach front property, secured options and pre- 


pared for a campaign to make this inheritance an 
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asset to the community. On a brilliant June day 
about three years ago, the same enterprising citi- 
zens invited the chief executive of the city and 
his family to an afternoon’s outing on the sands of 
Cumberland Bay. The baby daughter of the 
mayor had such a good time and the bathing af- 
forded by the shore was such rare sport that the 
idea of a municipal bathing beach presented itself 
to the mayor. He, with others interested, per- 
suaded the City Council and a group of private 
citizens of the feasibility of the plan, and the 
Plattsburg Municipal Bathing Beach became a 
reality. 

A commission of five administers the beach 
as well as a beautiful park along the river bank. 
In addition to the bathing house, there is a sun- 
shine health camp and a supervisor and life guard 
are provided. The estimated daily attendance is 
a thousand with a seasonal attendance of nearly 
50,000. 

Does it pay to save lake shores and river banks 
for community recreation? Ask Plattsburg, which 


two years ago voted, “Yes.” 


Los Angeles Opens New Bath House 


In April Los Angeles’ first municipal bath 
house at Venice Beach was put into operation by 
the city’s Playground and Recreation Department. 
The new building, erected on the reconstructed 
Sunset Pier recovered last year by the city from 
private interests, cost approximately $30,000 and 
provides accommodations for 3000 people. Dress- 
ing rooms, showers, suit and towel rental, check- 
ing rooms and other facilities are included in the 
new structure. <A battery of flood lights attached 
to the pier will make night ocean bathing at the 
new beach recreation center one of the principal 
attractions. A scale of prices ranging from five 
cents for small children to twenty-five cents for 
adults will prevail. Other features of the devel- 
opment of Sunset Pier include a picnic area on 
the seaward end of the structure with benches, 
tables and cooking equipment. 

Two new municipal plunges will soon be added 
to those in operation; one, in the San Fernando 
valley, will include a $35,000 swimming pool and 
bath house; the other will consist only of the 
pool itself as funds are not at present available 
house. 


for a bath Both recreational projects 


come as a result of efforts on the part of citizens. 
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nd Supervisor of Aquatics, Los Angeles Playground and Recreation Department 
of | , : 
™ A new game, which has proved to be popular be adapted to an indoor space, as it requires an 
f with older men as well as youngsters, was devel- area but six feet wide and approximately fifty-six 
wi oped at one of the Los Angeles Department of feet long. The outdoor court can be excavated 
If Playground and Recreation camps during the past and surfaced with fine rolled earth or packed sand. 
. season. This game combines the elements of bowl- This surface should be as smooth as possible. The 
te ing on the green with those of billiards. Although sides of the court should be made of wood, placed 
a the game was developed out of doors, it can easily at forty-five degree angles to the base of the court, 
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so that thes ces may be used as banks for 
the balls on their way to the pits. 

Two pits nches diameter and about 
seven inches ire set in seven feet, two inches 
from each e1 the court and sunk one inch 
below the su \ two-quart tin can makes a 
very good pit e player stands behind a foul 
line, whicl oht angles to the center line of 
the pit, and bowls two balls toward the pit. His 
opponent the: two balls. The object of the 
game is to s teen points. The ball may be 
rolled direct! to the pit, thus scoring five points, 
or single poit be scored by stopping the 
ball near the pit e scoring is exactly the same 
as in the t horseshoe rules. Hazards 
can be put in the court by making various rises 
or hills near 1 Either new croquet balls may 


be used, eacl two balls to roll, or 
the more exp: but more satisfactory Boccie 
balls. These m $4.00 to $9.00 per set of 
four balls but 1 1 more accurate and skillful 
pit bowling in 


constructing 


game. The « 


Los Angeles roximately as follows: [Lum- 
ber, $37.50; « tion, $13.00; concrete, $12.60, 
making a total t of $63.10 

In adapting yowling to an indoor floor, a 
thick carpet th 4x4’s along the side angled 
at 45 degree nd a rubber bumper installed at 
both ends, w the pits are sunk into the floor. 
Additional ha can be put in this game by 
placing small objects such as buttons beneath the 
carpet in th ty of the pit, and shots can be 
played from the 1 er bumper at the end of the 


court, as on ird Great skill can be 


developed by bowling player in hand and 


eye Cor yrdinat 


Athletics on a Coopera- 


t1\ e Basis 


Communit ce of Boston, of which W. 
Duncan Russ¢ rector, and the Boston Park 
Department erating in a program for 
the promotior thletics which is far reaching 
in its scope rk Department provides the 
facilities, mat them indoor, and Community 
Service secu roups, organizes them into 
leagues and ters the program. Football, 
basketball a1 | are the major sports pro- 


moted. 


During 1929 the Boston Park Department foot- 
ball leagues numbered two, with twenty teams 
participating. Twenty-nine games were played 
during a season of seven weeks on ten different 
playgrounds of the Park Department. The cost 
of conducting the leagues, not including the ex- 
pense of clerical assistance, postage, supplies and 
prizes, paid for by Community Service, was 
$161.20, the average cost per game being $5.55 
and the average cost per season per boy $.34. 

Ten leagues with sixty-four teams took part in 
the Park Department Inter-community Basketball 
program, lasting nine weeks. One hundred and 
sixty-nine games were played in nine of the mu- 
nicipal buildings. The expense of cond, cting the 
leagues was $490.40; the average cost per game 
played $2.90, and the average cost per boy per 
season, $.891%. 

In the Park Department Senior Twilight Base- 
ball program there were fourteen section leagues 
with an average number of eight teams per league, 
110 teams participating. Four hundred and 
three games were played during the sixteen week 
season and twenty-five diamonds were used. The 
cost of maintaining the games, exclusive of the 
expense of organization, clerical assistance, su- 
pervision and prizes, was $678.36; the average 
cost per game, $1.68, and the average cost per 


> 


boy per season, $35: ‘ 


Play in the Intervals 
of Work 


It is good to play in the intervals of one’s work. 
\ good laugh, a little frolic, relieve the tension of 
mind and muscle. Do your eyes become tired as 
you play tennis? Momentarily take them off the 
confines of the court and look at the landscape. 
It will bring instant relief. Do you become weary 
with the mass of material on your desk demanding 
attention? Do you become burdened with a con- 
stant stream of visitors that you must see until 
you feel that you will break under the strain? 
That is the moment to frolic a bit. 

Let us accomplish our work, but let us have a 
good time doing it. Letting off steam is good for 
us. I admit it needs control just as our play needs 
control.—Gustavus Town Kirby. 
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A Foundation Com- 
ments on Its Findings 


The National Community Foundation which 
has been promoting leisure time activities in small 
communities in a number of Middle Atlantic 
States, recently issued a report of one year’s work 
with an analysis of it. 

The Foundation worked in 29 communities in 
Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Virginia. Of these 29 communities 22 were 
under 1,000 population; and 7 between 1,000 and 
2,500. The activities promoted included dramatic 
clubs, boys’ and girls’ clubs, handcraft clubs, com- 
munity parties, Christmas celebrations, community 
bands, orchestras and choruses, and civic leagues. 

The Association conducted two regional con- 
ferences of local leaders—one attended by 100 
delegates from 29 communities and another with 
200 delegates present. The Community Founda- 
tion reports that they found few, if any, leisure 
time activities in the towns visited by them, and 
that the automobile and high school basket ball 
games furnish practically the total leisure time 
activities. They reported hardly a town in the 
list with cultural leisure time activity. The report 
comments also to the effect that the church and 
political groups are the only commonly existing 
groups in the communities touched by the Founda- 
tion, that these groups are divisive and tend to 
prevent community activity rather than to pro- 
mote it, and that they support nothing for leisure 
time except an occasional activity which has the 
further purpose of giving the particular group 
preferred community standing as compared with 
a similar community group. 


The report also indicates a definite poverty of 


local leadership. They have found few possible 


leaders, and those discovered were timid and dis- 
couraged because of the difficulties they have en- 
countered through church intolerance, family 
feuds or individual jealousies. 

The Foundation reports a prejudice against the 
phrase “leisure time” and against the phrase “cul- 
tural activities.” The average man apparently 
wants something he can think of doing in his 
shirt sleeves. The Foundation has come to feel 
that the approach to the leisure time activity in 
the small town is not through books or study 
groups. They find an interest in child guidance, 


but only to the extent of having some one else 


study this problem and report definite things to 
be done, and not to the extent of a desire on 
the part of parents themselves to study the prob- 
lems and work out the solutions. 

The Foundation was not successful in trying 
to promote the forum method due, it believes, to 
the fact that practically everybody in small towns 
has been brought up through the church, school 
and political parties to believe that there is an 
infallible statement in platform, creed and text, 
and that it is a waste of time or a sacrilege to dis- 
cuss another point of view. Such forums as were 
actually started developed few or no questions. 
The Foundation did secure measurable success in 
interesting adults in drama, music, craftsmanship 
and story telling. 

Another comment made by the Foundation is 
to the effect that the whole community cannot be 
interested in anything cultural, that for the devel- 
opment of cultural interests the approach must be 
through a relatively small group which is en- 
larged as others are gradually brought to develop 
interest in the activities. The Community Foun- 
dation also reports that although community coun- 
cils are ideal on paper, they have not been able 
to make them work. 

Perhaps the most important conclusion reached 
by the Foundation is to the effect that outside 
encouragement and direction are required for the 
development of the leisure time program in the 
small town. 





“The children are experimenting with new 
media as means of expression. What they want 
is a rich environment and a sympathetic critic. 
What a little child who is painting a picture needs 
is not a master of technique to instruct him, but 
someone to show him how to wash his brush 
between the red paint jar and the green, and to 
hang up his picture when it is done so that he 
may feel sufficiently satisfied to go on another day. 
When a child tells a story he needs someone to 
write it down and read it back to him. It is 
through such simple assurances that growth is 
encouraged. And growth is the goal of the new 
education.”—Elizabeth Irwin in The Survey, De- 
cember, 1929, 
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Balloon 
Game 
Book 
Free 














PREPAID—direct from factory 
Games and Exhibitions. 

GAME BOOK AND SAMPLES FREE 
t Blue—Green—-Y ellow— Assorted, 


Use them in 
BALLOON 
COLORS—Red 
SHAPES—Round or Airship, assorted as you wish. 


GROUP 1—Sma R 1 6” diam Airship 10”x 2%” 


ce per doz 6 er 100; $3.00 per 500; $5.75 per 1,000 
GROUP 2—Mediur Re 1 7%” diam Airship 18”x3” 

12¢ per doz 0 r 100; $4.35 per 500; $8.50 per 1,000 
GROUP 3—Large, R 10” diam Airship 25”x5%” 


24c per doz.; $ per 100; $9.25 per 500; $18.00 per 1,000 
IMPRINTING EXTR 
SQUAWKERS EXT! 

Large, $1.50 per 100 

GENEROUS SAMPLER ASSORTMENT 20 BALLOONS FOR 20c 
WYANDOT COMPANY - Wyandot Bidg. - Galion, Ohio 
a 4 agg 


w prices on Indian Blankets 


" Oc per 100; $2.00 per 500; $3.75 per 1,000 
4 . ail 


t 45c per 100; Medium, 85c per 100; 





ARTS AND CRAFTS SUPPLIES 


Basketry 
Leathers 


We are known throughout 
the country for our com- 


plete stock of arts and Weaving 
crafts materials and tools. Pottery 
for the quality of our Metalwork 
merchandise and for our Warcraft 
Service. Batiking 
Send for Free Catalogue School 
Dept. E Supplies 


National Crafts Supply Company 
94 Lexington Ave. New York City 














____(HicacoNormat§ctoo. — 
wns OF Physical Fducation secu. 


Be a director of Physical Education, playground supervisor, 
dancing teacher, or swimming instructor. Two-year di- 
ploma and three-year B.P.E, courses for high school gradu- 
ates, Free appointment bureau. Faculty of trained spe- 
cialists, Complete equipment. Fine dormitories, FALL 
TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 17. Catalog. 


Frances Musselman, Principal, 5026 Greenwood Avenue 
Box 570 Chicago, Illinois 














Theatre Tours The Passion Play Dance Tours 


Are you planning to go abroad? 
Write CDL TRAVEL BUREAU 
Travel Department of 
CHURCH AND DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Inc. 
289 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Puppet Tour All Services Free Music Tour 




















THE HANDCRAFT BOOK 


Order your copy of the revised Handcraft Book 
in time for the summer season. Patterns are given 
for making 118 different toys and articles. 
P. R. A. A. $1.50. 











Please mention PraycrounpD AND 


Annual Report of the Department of Recreation 





PAMPHLETS 


Magazines and 
Pamphlets 


Recently Received Containing Articles of Interest to the 
Recreation Worker 
MAGAZINES 


The Survey Midmonthly, April 1930 
Crutches to Ball Bats, by Charles J. Storey 
The Survey Graphic, May 1930 
Potent Leisure, by Harry A. Domincovich 
The American City, April 1930 
A Pageant of the Old Time Creates a New Com- 
munity Spirit 
A Way to Keep Boys on Summer Playgrounds 
Schools Best to Administer Playgrounds 
Philadelphia’s Municipal Music Bureau 
How Local Historic Tradition Enriches the Recrea- 
tion Life of One City 
The American City, May 1930 
Popular Programs of Playground and Recreation 
Departments 
Denver Plans for Play 
Larger Playgrounds and Greater Safety for James- 
town School Children 
Adult Athletic Leagues in Evansville 
Hygeia 
Children’s Parties—Good and Bad, by Rachel Ash 
Parks and Recreation, March-April 1930 
Valuable Information for Greenskeepers 
Municipal Golf in Winnipeg, by G. Champion 
A New Venture in The Air 
Rockford’s First Silver Skates Derby, by C. T. 
Pedlow 
A Digest of Handcraft 
Circus Days on Memphis Playgrounds 
A Modern Swimming Pool, by F. S. Mathewson 
The Place of Art in Recreation 
Inter-Playground Industrial Information Exchange, 
by V. K. Brown 
Development of Recreational Facilities at Seattle, by 
3en Evans 
Trees and Recreation, by H. J. Neale 
Sand Green Putting Course Proves Popular Park 
Feature, by Frank L. Bertschler 
Progressive Education, April 1930 
An Exploration of Leisure, by Harry A. Dominco- 
vich 
Landscape Architecture, April 1930 
Notes on Cost Data for Park Maintenance, Wash- 
ington, D. C., by Conrad L. Wirth 
Child Welfare Magazine, May 1930 
Study of Leisure Time Activities of Children, by 
Adelaide D. Larkin 
Importance of the Community Recreation Program, 
by J. W. Faust. 
Child Welfare Magazine, June 1930 
Children and Gardens, by Fleeta B. Woodroffe 
The Child’s Paradise, by Richard T. Ely 
Summer Reading for Young People 
The Nation’s Schools, May 1930 
Planning a School and 
Program 


Playground Expansion 


American Childhood, June 1930 


The Puppet Show in the Summer Playground, by 
Benjamin A. Clarke and Stanley G. Witter 


PAMPHLETS 


Annual Report of the Depariment of Public Playgrounds 


& Recreation—Orlando, Florida, 1929. 
Detroit, 


Mich., 1929. 


RECREATION when writing advertisers 
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On the Summer Playground 
(Continued from page 220) 


expect our leaders to know everything there is 
to be known about playground leadership. Per- 
haps, together, we can iron out some of the 
many difficulties which arise from time to time. 
You have a job and not a position. Here are 
a few “Dont's” that are worth while committing 


to memory : 
“T don’t know.” We 
learn from experience of others. It is bet- 
ter to admit the truth rather than be sorry 


1. Don’t be afraid to say, 


later 


y “I can’t.” Where there is a will 
We will help you. 


? Don't s 


there is a way. 
3. Don’t be afraid to ask questions. 
4. Don’t lose your head. 


5. Don’t force your program. The progran: 
should be presented in such a way as to be 


attractive to the children and adults. 


\n efficiency record will be kept of each play 
leader When the leader’s record falls below 


will be notified and will be 


standard, he or she 


given one week in which to bring his or her record 


up to standard. If the leader fails during the 
week of probation, he or she can expect nothing 


] 


short of dismissal. 


Efficiency records will be 
based upon 

Personal appearance, 10; Punctuality, 10; At- 
titude, 10; Cooperation, 30; Program, 40; equals 
100. 


Fiehty is considered the minimum standard. 


Dramatic Notes 
(Continued from page 231) 


This 


1 of a Persian Prince was the 


and Railroad Company, present a pageant. 
vear The Awakenin 
sub ie ct 


of the pageant given on May 17th. In 


there was a recreation demonstration 


addition 


salute, mass drills, a demon- 


consisting Of a flag 
stration of games by grades one, two and three of 
all schools, pyramids and rhythm medley. 
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Why Playgrounds 
are using 


JUNGLEGYMS 


1} A few reasons from satisfied owners all 
over the country: 


Ease of operation 

No supervision necessary 

Nothing moveable that can be lost or 
taken away 

Children do not quarrel 

Safety to children—bars always within 


reach 

Appeals to children’s natural instinct to 
climb 
Year round playground—summer and 
winter 

Longer life than other playground 
apparatus 





| AND THIS IS HOW THE 
CHILDREN USE IT 














Q 








Licensed under Patents of October 23, 1923, March 25, 1924 
Junglegym”’’ Trade Mark Registered United States Patent Office 


This Junglegym No. 2 has a 
capacity for 75 children 


A letter to the Playground Department requesting 
a catalog or other information will receive imme- 
diate attention. 


| fait 


° Playground Department 
Mass. 


Chicopee 
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ATAU AAR A que" 








Where Large 
Numbers of 


Children 
Gather 


' in open places, Solvay Calcium Chloride should be applied to the surface in order 
to prevent discomfort caused by dust. 


!" "SOLVAY CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


it is being used with marked satisfaction as a surface dressing for children’s 
| iL playgrounds. 





)) It will not stain the children’s clothes or playthings. Its germicidal property is a 
feature which has the strong endorsement of physicians and playground directors. 








Solvay Calcium Chloride is not only an excellent dust layer but at the same time 
kills weeds, and gives a compact play surface. Write for New Booklet 1159 Today! 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 









































Joseph Lee on Playgrounds 





(Continued from page 240) 


EVERYBODY’S FANCY 
LIGHTLY TURNS To neighborhood.” 
PITCHING SHOES ae 


playground than on an ugly one. Also that it 
pays the real estate people to have one in the 


Warm sunny days 











- birds singing . 
horseshoes ringing 

- everybody’s fancy 
lightly turns to 
pitching shoes 


Diamond Official 
Pitching Shoes con 
form exactly to re 
quirements of Na 
tional Horseshoe 
Pitching Association 
Also Diamond Ju 
niors and Diamond 
Accessories (stakes 


- courts .. carry 
ing cases .. ruled 
books . . percentage 


charts, etc.) 


Write for 


mation 


DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE 
COMPANY 
4610 Grand Ave. - ~- ~- + + - Duluth, Minn. 

















A Unique Hobby 
(Continued from page 244) 


in America. It towers more than 3,000 feet above 
the level of the Broadmoor plateau. 

Among gifts to the menagerie include that of 
a monkey from Warden Thomas Tynan of the 
Colorado State Penitentiary, while friends of Mr. 
Penrose and Charlie Tutt, his associate, presented 
him with seals taken from the Mexican Coast be- 
low San Diego. Recent additions of baby elk, 
buffalo and Mexican goats were announced by 
keepers. The silver foxes were presents from 
Superintendent Nusbaum of the Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park, while Jack Dempsey, who trained at 
sroadmoor before his first fight with Tunney, 
added to the collection by a gift of a baby black 
bear now grown to huge proportions. 
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I MENT HE MONEY you spend for playground equip- 
EQU r ment is not an investment in steel and wood and 
fittings. It is an investment in health and happi- 


THAT MAKES ness—in child welfare—in good citizenship. The 


return for your community on that investment de- 


YOUR pends upon the fitness and the popularity of the equip- 
ment—as well as on its safety and mechanical sturdi- 


PLAYGROUNDS 3. 


The completeness of the Louden line offers you a vari- 
ety of pleasing devices that have proved their popu- 
I] N V ITING larity with children of all playground ages. The 
Louden book should help you in the selection of equip- 


ment that will make your playgrounds inviting. May 
we send you a copy? 


LOUDEN PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


y (Saf Manufactured by J. E. Porter Corporation 
BEQUULID Wu iv 118 Broadway Ottawa, Illinois 














) . ° sources of information. In making the study between 

Book Reviews forty and fifty types of group work were studied in 

iwelve types of organizations—settlements, community 

” : sae a — centers, school centers, church centers, Y.M.C. A.’s., 
RECREATION AL LEADERSHIP OF Boys. By William Ralph Y.W.C.A’s, Y.M.H.A.’s, Y. W.H.A.’s, Boy Scouts, 


t rt Mbhlished | > S rd ° “ . ~~: ~~ 9 
La Fort. 3 — _ ~ Tie Methodist Book Concern, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, boys’ clubs and play- 
ee, ee om. Soe ground and recreation systems. 
( eln increase the efficiency 7 ce , are in- . - . 
1 help increase the ee ne? —. who - Part I outlines the scope of the study, Part II dis- 
wens SS the Paper, rig te whi gig ome cusses the group director, Part III, the specialist, and 

a B gage sagen: this book which discusses Part IV the executive, each from the point of view of 

Abi alues of a church recreation program, its aims and his administrative responsibilities, relationships, educa- 

5 6 agg 7 it planning and equipping, or- tion, experience, personality and compensation. Recrea- 

a a See the elements of the pro- tion workers and others in the field of community work 

gram, the program by departments, social and mental will be greatly interested in seeing this picture of the 

activities, healt edu ition, sportsmanship training and field of community work and their particular relationship 
discov ry and de lopment of leaders. to it. 

Jotty GAMES AND Fun-Makers. By Ravmond G. Bress- ™ —oe a : : “a4: 
gg ee ee te: Wires ARO: ie ; READERS AND Primers. American Library Association, 
ler. Published by Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., Chicago. Illinois ; 

Franklin, Ohio. Price, 75c. AGO, SHOES. 
: are . The Co ittee on Readers < -rimers, Section fo 
Over 250 games and activities for community gather- The mmittee on. Re aders and | rimers, Secti n for 
laa “pele elites ist: . a a Library Work with Children, American Library Associa- 
gs, picnics and parties are suggested in this book. The . te : . : : 

activitie he wncin: a ae é sid tion, has issued a report in which it has recommended a 

Ctivities suggested make a special appeal to rural school . : . : ; 

teacher Re eee ' ale Sear = selection of readers and primers for use in children’s 

fachers, grange officials and other workers in rural dis- rooms and in public libraries. The list contains twelve 
, | | 1 ° f. 212 On S <¢ I . é Ss. “ st conte Ss jelv 
tricts. Their carefu assification greatly facilitates the I 


use of the games . series of readers and twenty-three separate books of 
reader type which are representative of the literature most 


THE SoctaL WorKER IN Group Work. By Margaretta suitable for children’s libraries. 
Williamsor Pr iblished by Harper and Brothers, New 
York. Price. $250 PLANNING WHYS AND OTHERWISE. Published by the 
Tits volume, the second in dhe Seb Aueieds Siti I division of City Planning and Municipal Engineer- 
iceiaged ty the American Astotiaiien of Gentek Ghats. ing, Bureau of Municipal Affairs, Harrisburg, Pa. 
ers, seeks to present a composite picture of certain type Under this title have been brought together papers and 
Jobs as they are actually carried on in a variety of discussions from the annual conference of the Pennsyl- 
agencies and localities. It takes the form of a listing of vania Association of Planning Commissioners held at 
duties and responsibilities, relationships, qualifications and Williamsport, Pennsylvania, February 23, 1929. Various 
conditions of work, as these were revealed in the process phases of city planning were discussed and the subject of 
of interviews with workers and are supplemented by other parks, playgrounds and recreation was presented by 
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John R. McCor 
Affairs, who outlined the various types of 
play areas, their 


the teacher witl 


use of rhythms 
the drama, the 


will find splen 
six plays which n 





“DA-LITE” ILLUMINATION 


practically doubles the play-period on playgrounds, swimming pools, etc. 
No necessity of telling Recreational Directors that many, adults especially, 
will participate in games at night who could not do so during the day. 





at night. 


Ask for catalog of either playground devices or equipment for swimming pools and bathing beaches. 


Better Light at Less Cost 


There are degrees of light. The “DA-LITE” Projector approaches nearer 
100% efficiency than any other. A saving of from 50 to 75% in current con- 
sumption has been effected by them when replacing other types; and the 
original cost much less. 


Let us tell you about its patented and exclusive features—adjustability 
and ventilation, not to be had on any other projector. 


An installation of “DA-LITES” last Summer made possible horse-racing 


Anderson, Indiana 





~RICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 














Spins and Spills 
HUNTER WATER TOP COMPANY 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


WriTeE on WIRE QUICK. 





ie, Landscape Architect of the Bureau 
rrangement and use 


rHE Lower ScHoot. By Corinne 
pleton and Company, New York. 


t “learning method for children,” 
irit of sympathetic understanding of lit- 
ss Brown has produced a most helpful 

rama in the Lower School will supply 

the technique and principles of dramatic 
ill help develop in the child a practical 
important branch of the arts. Cos- 


ima rieé 


tuming, stage setting and color effects are explained and 
practical hints 


ven the children on doing their own 

nd diagrams accompany the text. The 
the dance, the place of pageantry in 
struction of puppets and marionettes 
ire are treated 


Boys AND GirLs. Compiled and 
Sanford. Dodd, Mead & Company, 


ummer camps and playground leaders 
material in this collection of twenty- 
be presente d by boys, girls or mixed 
have the advantage of being easy of 


Please mention PLAYGROUND AND 





presentation, since they do not demand too much in the 
way of properties, costumes or previous experience. 


PLAYS FOR GRADUATION Days. Compiled and edited by 
A. P. Sanford. Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. 
$2.50. 

Schools preparing for graduation plays will find this 
collection of eleven plays invaluable. With three excep- 
tions the plays have not been previously published and a 
number were written expressly for this volume. The 
plays are simple enough in setting and technique for per- 
formance with the limited facilities of small schools, but 
they will at the same time prove attractive to those schools 
fortunate enough to have a dramatic coach and more 
complete stage equipment. 


Pec LENps a HANp. By Elizabeth Brooke. The Camp- 
fire Outfitting Company, New York City. Price, 25c. 
This attractive camp fire play has a cast of eight girls. 
As the scene of all the acts is a dormitory room, the set- 
ting is simple. The play cannot fail to appeal to girls. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NATIONAL PARK 
SERVICE, 1929. United States Department of the In- 
terior. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 

Recent developments in the work of the National Park 
Service and the extent of its activities as described in the 
13th annual report, would, we venture to predict, come 
as a surprise to many citizens of the United States who 
perhaps know little about the variety of services ren- 
dered or the opportunities which are offered. An inter- 
esting feature of the work has been the educational devel- 
opment. The establishment of museums and of libraries 
in national parks, lecturers, field trips conducted by ranger 
naturalists, guiding and nature trails, wild flower gar- 
dens and the conducting of field classes in the parks are 
combining to make our national parks great universities 
of nature lore and rare educational opportunities. 


Tue “Kirt.” Church Recreation Service, Delaware, Ohio 

Recreation workers will be interested in three issues 
of The Kit for Social Recreation which will be helpful 
for spr ng and summer programs. No. 18 and 19 entitled, 
Town and Country Number contains suggestions for 
plays, games, picnic pointers and old time dances and 
offers music and a number of illustrations. Price, 50c. 
No. 20 and 21 is a program number with suggestions for 
planning the year’s parties, a mock opera and other activi- 
ties. Price, 50c. No. 22 of The Kit offers play notes, 
games, tricks, songs, stunts and folk dances. Music is 
also included. Price, 25c. 
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PLay SUITS FOR WINTER. Leaflet No. 54. United States 
Department of Agriculture, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. $.10 


The Department of Agriculture has published a num- 
ber of pamphlets and leaflets which will help parents, 
teachers and others who are seeking to meet the needs of 
little children. Among these is an illustrated pamphlet 
on play suits for winter which suggests the best fabrics 
and the most practical styles. 


OFFICIAL BASEBALL GuipE—1930. No. 100X. Spaldings 
Athletic Library, New York. $.35. 

This book, published for the fifty-fourth year, contains 
in addition to records, club rosters and similar material, 
the official baseball rules. The rules contain explanatory 
notes and a new series of “knotty problems.” 


TrAcK ATHLETICS AND Cross Country. By Lloyd W. 
Olds. A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. $2.00 
Prepared by a coach for coaches, this book is exceed- 
ingly practical in its discussions of problems of the coach, 
training and conditioning, organization and administration, 
sprinting, middle and distance runs, relay racing, hurdling, 
weight events, jumping events, training for cross country 
running, and physiological effects of cross country run- 
, 
i 


ning on high school boys. 


GROWING STRAIGHT. By Maud Smith Williams. A. S. 
Barnes and Co., New York. $2.00 

Something new for physical educators will be found in 
this book which describes some of the secrets of physical 
and mental development preserved from a past generation 
by the American Indian. The Indian’s philosophy of life, 
his art of relaxation and mental control are presented, 
and some athletic exercises which have resulted in the 
Indian’s grace and balance are given. 


Grrts’ ATHLETICS. Department of Education, State of 
Ohio, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Department of Education of the State of Ohio has 
prepared, under the auspices of the State Committee, 
Women’s Division, N.A.A.F., a booklet incorporating a 
series of questions and answers which throw a great 
deal of light on some of the perplexing problems in the 
administration of girls’ athletics. Section I of the series 
takes up general policies and such questions are raised 
and answered as, “Are interscholastic championships in 
any sport desirable?” “Ought competition be used’ as a 
motive to stimulate participation in athletics?” Section 
Il has to do with the athletic activities suited to girls 


and here a discussion of play days is introduced and activ- 
ities of various kinds are discussed. Section III takes up 
health supervision; IV, finance; V, basketball; VI, pub- 
licity; VII, awards and point systems, and VIII, uni- 
forms and equipment 

[he material is concise and to the point, and the ques- 
tion and answer method used, effective. 
Wat Asout THE YEAR 2000? Federated Societies on 


Planning and Parks, 901 Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. $1.00. 

A long look ahead is taken in this summary which at- 
tempts to answer the questions “Will our land areas in 
the United States meet the demands of our future popu- 
lation? How are we to determine the best use of our 
land resources?” The material, prepared by the Joint 
Committee on Bases of Sound Land Policy, organized by 
the Federated Bureau on Planning and Parks, composed 
of the American Civic Association and a number of parks 
and city planning associations, reaches the following con- 
clusions: “The available facts in regard to the major 
surface uses of land are not adequate to justify positive 
conclusions in all cases, but there are almost unlimited 
opportunities for promoting social progress by planning 
the use of our land resources in different sections and 
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The Most 
Satisfactory 


mo Drinking F ont 
For 
Playgrounds, 


Schoolyards and 
Parks 


Cw 





Anti-Freezing. 
Foot Controlled. 
Each Drink Fresh 


from watermain. 
Self-Draining. 


Made of Bronze, 
Brass and Iron. 


Thousands of Murdock Out- Rust!ess Brass Pipe. 
door Bubble Fonts are giving 


universal satisfaction under Does Not Give 
every condition in 650 cities 
and towns. Trouble. 


Write for Book “A REMARKABLE OUTDOOR 
DRINKING FOUNTAIN” 


The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 


In Business Since 1853 Cincinnati, Ohio 








Playground 
and 


Indoor Bats 


Ash and Hickory. 





WE ARE FEATURING A 
HICKORY BAT FOR PLAY- 
GROUND PURPOSES. HICK- 
ORY STANDS ABUSE TO A 
HIGH DEGREE. 

IF YOUR DEALER DOES 
NOT HANDLE THE CAMEL 


BRAND 
WRITE US 


M. R. Campbell, Inc. 


Tullahoma, Tenn. 
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CHICAGO Equipment 
is thoughtfully designed 
and substantially built 


CHICAGO Playground Equipment is thought- 
fully designed, is mechanically simple—does not 
It is safe for it is of heavy 


get out of order. 


construction, with wearing parts amp!y rein- 


forced. 


Steel is used wherever practical, but because it 
is often toc hot or too cold, and is, for this 
reason, dangerous in parts subject to bodily con- 
tact, hardwood is purposely used for sliding 
surfaces, climbing poles, teeter ladders, swing 


seats and platforms. 


CHICAGO Equipment withstands weathering. 
Metal parts are heavily galvanized, bearings of 
swinging parts are specially constructed of a 
new weatherproof fibre that requires neither oil 
nor attention. These bearings outwear all 
other types of bearings and can be easily re- 


placed at sma!l cost. 








Safety, Simplicity and 
Slides Serviceability are the 
ve Primary considerations 
Strides in the design of every 
Teeters piece of CHICAGO 
= Equipment. You’ can 
Swings : : 

count on it to give long, 
Ladders satisfactory service. 


Merry -( 30-Rounds 
Ocean Waves 


Merry-Whirls Write for Catalog 


Circle Bars 


Rocking Boats Com- Write today for Catalog A, 


bination howing and describing all 
é 

CHICAGO Playground 
Frames Equipment. 
Benches 











Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co. 
1835 W. Lake Street CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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from a national point of view.” The committee suggests 
that “surveys should be made in each area to find out 
how much of the land can be used to supply local market 
demands, how much, if any, can be used for crops that 
compete with more productive areas, what land ought to 
be left in forests or put into forests, what changes in tax- 
ation are necessary, and consideration of the questions 
as to whether settlers can improve their standards of 
living by moving elsewhere.” 


LANDSCAPING Home Grounps. By L. W. Ramsey. Mac- 
millan Company, New York. $2.00 
The prevalence of garden clubs, the use of home 
grounds for recreation, home beautiful campaigns, local 
tlower shows and other evidences of the genuine interest 
in making home surroundings beautiful, insure a welcome 
for this beautifully illustrated and practical book. The 
volume points out in clear and non-technical language the 
principles involved and gives definite suggestion for a 
plan which will show the leaders how to beautify the 
home “for greatest pleasure and profit.” 


EDUCATION AND THE SUMMER CAmp. L. B. Sharp. Bu- 
reau of Publications, Columbia University, New 
York. $1.50 

L. B. Sharp of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
was requested in 1925 to take the responsibility for reor- 
ganizing and conducting the two camps maintained by 

Life’s Fresh Air Fund along lines of modern standards 

and practices found in the best camps. This book is a 

report of the four years’ experiment conducted and a 

history of the development of Life’s camps. The develop- 

ment of camping as a part of welfare work in New York 

City is also outlined. The intensive work done in Life’s 

two camps has made it possible for Mr. Sharp to present 

an analysis of camp life and of the practical problems to 
be met which cannot fail to be helpful to camp directors 
in other types of camps. 
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